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The Book of Life 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Life has a thousand pages—love and scorn, 
Hope and adventure, poverty and sin, 
Despair and glory, loneliness forlorn, | 
Age, sorrow, exile, all are writ therein; 
And on each page, however stern or 
Are words which gleam upon ‘the crabbed scroll, 
Revealing words, that make our spirits glad, 
And well are worth the study of the soul. 
We may not lightly shrink from any leaf, 
For on it may be writ the word we need. 
God turns the page—whatever joy or grief 
¢ He opens for us, let us wisely read. 
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BOOKMAN 


English Editor: W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
American Editors: 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., Litt.D. James MacArthur. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Announcement for 1897. New and Attractive Features 


A New Serial Story 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
author of Zhe Sowers. 


The great popularity which Mr. Mer- 
riman’s recent novel, 7e Sowers, has 
won for him in England, makes a serial 
from his pen one of the events of the 
coming year. 


During the last three months Zhe 
Sowers has been selling rapidly, and con- 
tinues to be the favorite book of the hour. 
His new novel, entitled /# KXedar’s 
Tents, which has been secured for THE 
BooKMAN, is not inferior to his prev- 
ious work as a 
thrilling story 
of adventure. 
Mr. Merri- 
man is one of 
the born story- 
tellers, and /n 
Kedar’s Tents 
is full of excit- 
ing episodes, 
adventurous 
ncidents, brill- 
iant repartee, 
and dramatic 
climaxes. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


of interest may be looked for, from 
time to time, in the future, from those 
who have already contributed to THE 
BOOKMAN, and who have undertaken 
to contribute in the future. 

Among these are the following: 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, J. M. BARRIE, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, GEORGE E. Woopn- 
BERRY, STEPHEN. CRANE, FRANK 
DEMPSTER SHERMAN, CLEMENT K., 
SHORTER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
CHAS. F. RICHARDSON, MELVIL 
DEWEY, BLISS CARMAN, GEORGE R. 
CARPENTER, HAMLIN GARLAND, ED- 
MUND GOSSE, BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
THEO. L. DE VINNE, AUSTIN DOBSON, 
ADOLPHE COHN, JANE BARLOW, Ep- 
MUND J. JAMES, ALBERT SHAW, 
NICHCLAS MURRAY BUTLER, H. B. 
MARRIOTT-WATSON, LIONEL JOHN 
SON. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
Irving, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, 
Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holmes, etc., etc. 

By M. A. DE WoLFE HowE 


For some months past the Editors 
have been making arrangements to pre- 
sent to the readers of this magazine 
during the coming year a series of 
papers which shall give a more complete, 
a more ex- 
haustive, and 
a more pictur- 
esque account 
than has yet 
been pub- 
lished of the 
lives of the 
great Ameri- 
can Bookmen 
who have 
lived and 
worked in the 
present cen- 
tury. 

The series will begin with an article 
on Washington Irving in the February 
number, and will be continued through- 
out the year. Mr. M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe has been engaged to write these 
papers, and few men have probably 
had the training and are so happily 
situated for undertaking this delightful 
task as Mr. Howe. 


LONGFELLOW 


OLD BOSTON BOOK- 


SELLERS 


By Epwin M. BACON 


Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, who undertook 
this work some while ago, found the 
field so much more interesting and ex- 
tensive in its 
resources than 
he had imag- 
ined, that it 
has been im- 
possible _ for 
him until now 
to condense 
his material 
and put it into 
shape. 

There will 
be four papers 
in this series, 


Mary E, WILKINS 


and a feast of good things can safely be 


promised, aS many interesting facts 
hitherto unknown concerning the New 
England literary affairs of the past 
have never before been published. 


LIVING CONTINENTAL 
CRITICS 


The series of Living Critics has 
proved a popular one in THE BOOKMAN 
during the 
past year. 
These studies, 
however, will 
now be extend- 
ed to Living 
Continental 
Critics, about 
whom very lit- 
tle that is trust- 
worthy has yet 
been pub- 
lished in Eng- 
lish, 


In embracing this opportunity the 
Editors 9§ THE BOOKMAN will bring 
into this neglected field an amount of 
fresh material that will be gladly wel- 
comed by all readers. The articles 
will, of course, be accompanied, as 
heretofore, by recent portraits. 


REGULAR DEPART- 
MENTS 


London Letter, by W. RoBERTSON 
NicoL_.—Paris Letter ; Western Let- 
ter._The Six Best Selling Books of 
the day.—Poetry by the most forceful 
contemporary writers of verse.—Gossip 


ANDREW LANG 


~| of Books, full of entertaining literary 


news. — Bibliography. — Reviews of 
New Books by the leading writers of 
the day.—_ Among the Libraries.—Con- 
tinental and Educational Survey. 


FINALLY 


THE BooKMAN aimsat interesting all 
connected with books, and at being 
thoroughly readable. 

To this end, the co-operation of some 
of the ablest writers in the country has 
been obtained 

Within the compass of a monthly 
journal, THE BOOKMAN is able to em- 
brace all departments of current litera- 
ture, and we are warranted in stating 
that it not only meets the needs of the 
vast majority of readers, but covers, in 
the course of the year, more ground than 
any other paper of the kind in America. 

THE BooKMA\N, in brief, has proved 
to be, as a contemporary puts it, a 
“vade mecum” for everybody who 
reads or writes. | 


SEND $2 FOR AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


THE BooKMAN is published on the 25th of each month. 


year on receipt of $2. 


It will be sent postpaid to OUTLOOK readers for one 
Subscriptions will be received by all booksellers, newsdealers, subscription agents, and by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 149 & 151 Fifth Ave., New York, publishers of THE Bookman. 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY'S HOLIDAY 


NEW NOVELS BY THE LEADING WRITERS 


UISARA /. Marion Crawford. 
TAQUISARA 2 volumes. 1l6mo, $2.00. 
AN ITALIAN STORY. 
Uniform with “ Casa Braccio,” 


“A singularly attractive book.”—New York 
Herald. 


THE OTHER HOUSE 4 “enry James. 
Cloth,l2mo, $1.50. 
By the author of “ The Bostonians,” etc. 


“Henry James at his best.”—7’e Daily News, 
Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
THE CASTLES » Sir/. D. Mackenzie. 


Their Story and Structure. 


OF ENGLAND olumes. Fully illus- 
$ 


Cloth, extra 8vo, 
00. 


The Medal was — the English yo 
lisher of this work at cent Book and 


around excellence as a piece of book man 


EUROPEAN 4y Russell, Sturgis, 


New York 
A Historical Study. Cloth, 8vo, $4.0 00. 


ON THE % rs. Anna — Dodd. 


Cloth, 12mo, $3. 
By the author of wCathearal Days.” 
BROADS Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 


OLD ENGLISH Eowanps. 
BALLADS 


With an Introduction by 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


, im 
$20.00. 


with drawings of the 
IRVING’S mentioned by 


ALHAMBRA. PENNELL, Smo, $2.00. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD 4 Wiliam 
A new Illustrated Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 
The Sequelto“ Marcella.” 2vols., l6mo, $2.00. 


“ The story is even stronger than ‘ Marcella.’ ”— 
The C. hicage ribune. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE 4}. 


A Bicycling Idyll. Cloth, l12mo, $1.50. . 


* Mr. Wells i is the most notable of younger English 
writers.”—The Chap Book. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
THE POEMS OF Edited by *Gomplet 


Comp 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Uniform with the new Globe Edition of Eng- 
Poets. With Portraits. 


A new and chea 
BARTLETT'S of the 
me wo OHN 
SHAKESPEARE’S BARTLETT. A Con- 
ce or Vv n- 
CONCORDANCE Sex to words, phrases, 
and passages in the 
Dramatic Works of William Shak , with 


a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
In one (ee, my medium 4to, 1900 pages, $7.50, 
net. Send for a circular. 


NOVELS tected by — ice, 


Sir WALTER 

THE WAVERLEY Sc A Stand. 
ar ition, print 

NOVELS from the alates of f the 

Dryburgh Edition. 

Twenty-five volumes. Bound in red buckram. 


Price, $22.50. Send for a circular. 
THE POEMS 
OF TENNYSON Ciecth, [2mo, gilt top. 


The only lete Fay: Hy of Tennyson’s 
— are those ed by the Macmillan Com- 
any 


For STUDENTS 
THE AMERICAN Cloth, tome. 78, met 
au- 
COMMONWEALTH thor. anus BRYCE. 
with the assistance of 
fesse Macy, Iowa College, for use as a Text- 


MUSIC STUDY cf amy Fav. With 


a Preface by Sir GEORGE 
IN GERMANY Cloth, 12mo 


A PURITAN BOHEMIA 
Cloth, l6mo, 75 cents. 
By the author of “ An Experiment in Altruism.” 


“A story told with tact and piquancy, altogether 
entertaining.” — Des Moines News. 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


PALLADIA 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A A Nove.. By By the anther of “The Brown Am- 
bassador.’ 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 


THE GOSPEL FOR Henry van 
AN AGE OF DOUBT Author of, 


etc. I2mo, $1. 75. 
The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896. 


PROPHETS OF THE , Re. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH ks 
i 


By the Rev. LYMAN ABBoTT, Rev. FRANCIS 
Brown, Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, Rev. 
MARCUS Dons, Rev. A. C. McGIFFERT, 
Very Rev. H. FREMANTLE, Prof. 
ADOLPH HARNACK, Rev. A. M. Farr- 
BAIRN, Rev. T. T. MUNGER, Rev. A. V.G. 
ALLEN, and Very Rev. F. Ww. FARRAR. 


THE BIBLE AND By Canon Farver end 
THE CHILD Cloth, l6mo, $1.00. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Rev. ROBERT 
F. Horton, ArTHuR S. PEAKE, M.A.., 
Prof. WALTER F. ADENEY, the Very Rev. 
W. H. FREMANTLE, Rev. WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, Rev. FRANK C. PORTER, and 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A very y jnteresting and able se + 
of hat should be tanh children ab about 
in the light of the Higher C 


THE MODERN Kooks rom the Sacred 


READER’S BIBLE Literary 
By R. G. tenis, M.A., Ph.D. Chicago 


miver 


VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 
WISDOM SERIES. HISTORY SERIES. 


Proverbs, Genesis, 
Ecclesiasticus, The Exodus, 
The Judges, 
The Book of Job. The Kings. 
Biblical Idylis. Deuteronomy. 


18mo, cat, Leather, 60 cents. 
Send for a clreular 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


TOMMY-ANNE ars, Osgood 
By the author of “ Birdcraft,” etc. 
AND THE deraf 


2mo, 


THREE HEARTS Illustrated by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. 


“ The child who reads will he pas: while he is 
instructed.” — 7he Nation, New York. 


THE — By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


Carved Lions,” etc. 


“ There is no one | who has a better genius for en- 
tertaining children.” — Press. Philadelphia. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


Norman G 
SONGS FOR 12mo 


LITTLE PEOPLE For chien of all 


“ Exquisitel ted and illustrated. noe The Out- 


THE BOOK OF = 4» /esehh Jacobs. 
Illustrated by 


to young and old alike.” — The Inter- 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
A Book for Boys. Illustrated 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


SOLDIER 
STORIES 


“Tales which show Kipling’s power at its strong- 
est.”— The Datly E lyn. 


GUTTER SNIPES 2 Phil May. 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 


Fifty Pen Drawings of Street Life. 


“ In the delineation of lower class London t 
lies, and in t work he is — any. 


his 
rival — he Evening Sun, New York. 


Ask your Bookseller for THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 


or send to the Publishers for it. Address 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Black Goods. 


2d Floor. 
The balance of this season’s importations of 46-inch Black Camel’s Hair, of French manufacture, in Rough 
Effects and of medium weight, he 
75 cts. and $1.00 per yard. Regular price, $1.25 and $1.50. 
' Also, a large number of Dress Lengths, varying in price from $1.75 to $10.00 per Dress Pattern. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


Sunday | 00 000 School 


TEACHERS 


Weekly study PELOUBET’S 


Notes 


on the International Sunday-School Lessons 


for inspiration and instruction. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., = BOSTON. 


4 CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
“ AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


SENT FREE 


Our 18th ANNUAL Howipay CATALOGUE—18%®-97 
—of Books specially selected for their adapta- 
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CHRISTMAS FOR TEACHER OR PASTOR 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LEADING FORMS OF LITERATURE REPRESENTED IN THE SACRED WRITINGS. bility to the uses of the season. ingluding elegant 
INTENDED FOR ENGLISH READERS. of the of 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago 


This beok assumes that the English Bible is a supreme classic. the thorough study of which must form a THE Year. As all of these are offered at from 


part of all liberal education. It deals with the oat as literature, without reference to theological distinctions. 25 to 50 Per Cent. Repuction from regular 
prices and SATISFACTION 1s ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 


Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., Brooklyn Rev. George A. Gordon. D.D., Pastor of Old 

“The book will be very helpful to any English : student South C hurch, wuthor of * A he Christ of you to 
of the Bible, and ought to be in every minister’s | “ I know of no single volume that furnishes so admirable your holiday purchases. 
library.” an introduction to the literary study of the Bible.” 


Cloth. 545 pages. Large 12mo. $2.00. ESTES LAURIAT BOSTON 


For sale by alt booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 301 Washington St. Opp." 
Opp.“*Old South” Church 
D.C. HEATH & COQO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


J. KR. Miller, D.D. 
The Sunday School Times 


During 1897, Dr. Miller, whose devotional books have already reached a circulation of over 
half a million copies, will write in his helpful, personal way a series of articles for THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL TiMEs. His theme will be ‘‘ The Devotional Side of the Sunday-School Teacher’s Work.’’ 
These articles will, of themselves, be invaluable to Sunday-school workers, and will help wonderfully 
to make lesson-preparation and lesson-teaching effective. Other articles will be contributed during 
the year by such Sunday-school workers as Justice David J. Brewer, B. F. Jacobs, William Rey- 
nolds, Dr. James A. Worden, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Miss Bertha F. Vella, Alfred 
Day, W. H. Hall, and George W. Pease. \} 


At least 16 pages weekly, 52 times a year, with illustrations and comprehensive graded teachers’ heips yy 


Subscription, ${ .5() for one year 


For reduced club rates, address the publishers. Specimen copies free. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1) 
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IN Congress last week the exciting topic was, 
of course, the attitude of the United States 
toward Cuba. After the report of the 
assassination of Maceo was received the 
resolutions introduced and the speeches 
made assumed a more and more belligerent 
character. ‘Senator Cameron’s demand for the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Cuba, and even Senator 
Cullom’s resolution declaring “the extinction of the Span- 
ish title” essential to the welfare of the people of the 
United States, paled away in the presence of Senator 
Calf’s pronunciamento that the Government which per- 
mitted the assassination of Maceo was “an outcast 
from the family of nations and from the pale of civiliza- 
tion and public law.” It was notable, however, that 
the real leaders in both branches of Congress, and 
especially the members of the House Committee on For- 
eign Relations, were in favor of conservative action. In 
regard to tariff matters the event of the week was Senator 
Allen’s unexpected resolution taking the Dingley Bill 
from the calendar and bringing it before the Senate for 
consideration. This was not a part of the Republican 
programme, but the Republican members, with two 
exceptions (Perkins, of Kansas, and Carter, of Mon- 
tana), felt constrained to vote for it, and it was carried 
with the aid of the Populists. The bolting Republicans 
joined with the Democrats in opposing it. The discus- 
sion of the week revealed the fact that the manufac- 
turers desired the passage of the bill, not for its own sake, 
but to prevent heavy importations under the present low 
duties before the next Congress could frame an entirely 
new measure establishing much higher ones. Senator 
Aldrich is reported to have told a delegation of manufac- 
turers who urged the passage of the Dingley Bill for this 
reason that “only two things” need be done to secure it. 
“One thing is to change the Senate rules so that the bill 
can be brought to a vote, and the other is to furnish us 
with seven more Republican Senators.” The Republican 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
recognizing the improbability of tariff legislation at this ses- 
sion, has divided among its members the work of prepar- 
ing a bill which shall facilitate the action of the new Con- 
gress in the extra session expected in March. The most 
important action of Congress affecting finances was the 
prompt passage of the Pension Appropriation Bill by the 
House. The bill appropriates $140,000,000, or about the 
same amountas last year. The sum total of pensions since 
the war now exceeds $2,000,000,000. The most im- 
portant action of Congress affecting moral interests was 
the passage by the House of the bill prohibiting the sale 
of liquors in the Capitol. Only seven members were 
found ready to record themselves against it. Despite all 
its defeats, the temperance agitation continues to make 
progress. 


Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, has introduced into the 
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Republican Senate caucus the following resolution, which 
was adopted without objection : 


“ Resolved, That a special committee of five members of this caucus 
be appointed to recommend some plan whereby legislation may be 
had at this session of Congress looking to an international conference 
with leading commercial nations of the world for the promotion of 
bimetallism.” 

This indicates that the Republican party intends te stand by 
its platform. “ Platforms,” says the New York “ Evening 
Post,” “ after the election are about the most rubbishy stuff 
that can be conceived of. Nobody expects that they will be 
regarded after the votes are counted, unless they have been 
a part of the issue on which the battle was fought.” This 
seems to us a grossly immoral position. A platform is a 
pledge made by a party to the public. The public elects 
the party in order to have this pledge carried into execu- 
tion. To dismiss the pledge as “rubbishy stuff” as soon 
as the party comes into power seems to us an act of the 
grossest dishonor, and fatal to confidence in popular elec- 
tions. How can the people have their will carried out in 
National affairs if the party which has triumphed at the 
polls is to be free to disregard its promises to the people? 
In the late election three parties asked for the suffrages of 
the American people. One promised free silver coinage ; 
one promised gold monometallism; one promised to do 
all in its power to secure international bimetallism. 
The votes of the American people were practically 
divided between the first and the third parties; the 
second had scarcely votes enough to count. It can 
hardly be doubtful that if the issue had been sharply 
drawn between gold monometallism and free silver coin- 
age the latter would have carried the election by a decisive 
popular majority. The election of Mr. McKinley clearly 
means a popular vote in favor of bimetallism by inter- 
national action. The Republican party has pledged itself 
to promote an international agreement for bimetallism. 
The first duty of the Republican party is to endeavor to 
secure such an international agreement. Nor is it by 
any means clear, on the one hand, that it is impracticable 
to secure the co-operation of France and Germany, nor, on 
the other, that it is necessary to wait for the co-operation 
of England. 

The bill for the restriction of immigration which passed 
the House at the last session has now the right of way in 
the Senate. Last week Senator Gibson, of Maryland, 
made an effort to postpone its discussion until after the 
first of January, but his motion received only thirteen 
favorable votes. It is a striking fact that the opposition 
to the bill comes chiefly from the Southern States. The 
reason, of course, is that the Southern States are sparsely 
populated, and are in the same stage of economic develop- 
ment as were the Northern when public sentiment at the 
North was rather disposed to encourage immigration than 
to discourage it. In case the bulk of the immigrants went 
to the South or to the unsettled parts of the West, this 
opposition should receive great weight. But, as the Immi- 
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gration Restriction League has again and again pointed 
out, the immigrants—especially the illiterate immigrants 
whom the pending act would exclude—settle chiefly in the 
cities of the East. Of the Russian, Austrian, and Italian 
immigrants, who furnish most of the illiteracy, only seven 
per cent. settle in States south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
or west of the Missouri; of several hundred illiterate 
immigrants examined at this port, eighty-nine per cent. 
expected to remain in the Atlantic States. The fact that 
public sentiment in the States chiefly affected is strongly 
in favor of the present measure indicates that it will pass 
with but few amendments. 


In his recent report Mr. James H. Eckels, Comptroller 
of the Currency, argues at length in favor of his position, 
commented on by us last week, that the Government 
should cease to issue paper money. He declares that the 
policy of having the Treasury a bank of issue, as it is by 
the issuing of Treasury notes, without attaching to it other 
banking powers, violates the laws of all successful govern- 
ment financiering. If we are to preserve the Treasury as a 
bank of issue, 1t should also be, if we understand him aright, 
a bank of deposit, and governed by the principles belonging 
to such an institution. It ought not to embarrass the 
business world by locking up vast sums, resulting at times 
in an artificial stringency and at others in a sudden plethora. 
Mr. Eckels believes that the direct issue and redemption 
of Treasury bank-notes by the Government is a foolish 
system, and says that it is a practice abandoned as a con- 
trolling policy by every great government save the United 
States. When tolerated elsewhere, it is only for the issu- 
ance of notes in very limited quantities. Until our 
Civil War our present policy had no advocates in this 
country, and was then accepted only because of an 
urgent necessity. As a matter of principle it was ad- 
mitted to be wrong by those who fathered it. ‘Its 
friends protested against the continuance of Treasury 
issues beyond the war period, and with equal emphasis 
promised at an early date their payment and cancellation.” 
He insists that our legal-tender Treasury notes have always 
been a disturbing element in business, and their current 
redemption is a continuing weakness and anxiety to the 
Treasury. They compel the Treasury to carry a gold 
reserve which their use makes the basis of supply for all 
places and all people. Nor are they without expense to 
the Government. It has been argued in behalf of continu- 
_ ing their issue and compulsory reissue, that to cancel them 
meant dangerously to contract the currency, but Mr. Eckels 
asserts that this argument has now given way to one which 
assumes that they are a non-interest-bearing debt. Figures 
are then adduced showing the cost to the United States 
of maintaining the legal tenders and the difference in such 
cost if the notes had been converted into four per cent. 
bonds—a difference of nearly $340,000,000. If the $346,- 
000,000 of the old legal tenders had been funded into four 
per cent. bonds in 1879, the principal and interest would 
have amounted in 1907 to ne4rly $742,000,000. The prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds sold “for resumption pur- 
poses and upon the gold reserve ” will amount in 1925 to 
$1,081,562,000. The Comptroller suggests amendments 
to the National Bank Act, putting certain specified limita- 
tions on bank officials, and providing for increasing the 
number of banks by the organization of smaller ones in 
small towns, and by permitting branch banks in towns 
where’ no National bank is established, and where the 
population does not exceed a thousand inhabitants. We 
dissent from the first portion of Comptroller Eckels’s re- 
port, for we believe that it is the function of the Govern- 
ment to issue all currency, whether gold, silver, or paper, 
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leaving the banks to get the currency from the Government. 
We agree with the close of Comptroller Eckels’s report, 
only we should go furth-r, by allowing National banks to 
establish branches anywhere under proper supervision. 


Some weeks ago Secretary Olney issued an order of far- 
reaching effect upon our consular service. The order 
abolished many of the fees against which shippers and 
importers have long protested. It is needless to say that 
the lucrative attractions of many consulates were at the 
same time swept away. This is particularly true in Great 
Britain, where it is said the loss to consular officials will 
aggregate over $200,000. Henceforth no oath will be 
required for the verification of merchandise on the free list 
or subject to specific duty only. The verification by oath 
of invoices of merchandise subject to ad valorem duty may 
be required when the consular officer has ground to sus- ~ 
pect fraudulent undervaluation, but shall not be required 
in any other case. Lastly, consular officers are prohibited 
from receiving the whole or any part of the fees charged 
for administering oaths. Most of the consular offices have 
been brought by President Cleveland under the civil service 
rules, which apply to all positions with salaries not exceeding 
$2,500 nor falling below $1,000. Vacancies in these offices 
will henceforth be filled by the transfer or promotion from 
some other position in the service of the Department of State, 
or by the appointment of a person found upon examination 
to be qualified for the position. The examination will be 
conducted by a board of three civil service commissioners 
appointed by the Secretary of State. It may be added that 
our consular offices with salaries above $2,500 are, for the 
entire world, only sixty-two in number. It will thus be 
seen that the consular service has been taken almost 
entirely out of politics. This is another splendid step in 
advance. Mr. Cleveland well deserves a nation’s gratitude 
for his work in Civil Service Reform, and President Mc 
Kinley’s as well, for the latter will have 30,000 fewer places 
to fill; but by earlier action in this instance the outgoing 
President might have saved himself the reproach of provid- 
ing permanent offices for present Democratic holders. 

Our navy now ranks in coast-defense beyond those of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, or Italy ; 
in battle-ships, third; in cruisers, third; but sixth in tor- 
pedo craft. We are not surprised, therefore, that Mr. 
Herbert, the Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, 
recommends the construction of three light-draught battle- 
ships and twelve torpedo-boats. Battle-ships that could 
enter the harbors of Savannah, Brunswick, Key West, 
Tampa, Pensacola, and the mouth of the Mississippi at all 
times would have an immense advantage over the battle- 
ships of foreign nations, few, if any, of which could enter 
these ports. In torpedo-boats we are conspicuously defi- 
cient. The most interesting feature of the report is a 
review of the upbuilding of the new navy during this 
administration. It is to be hoped that it is all in the 
line of protection for our citizens, and not for jingoistic 
display. The enlargement of our navy under Secretary 
Herbert may thus be summarized: In July, 1893, we 
had thirty vessels, with 62,000 tonnage; last July we 
had forty vessels, with 122,000 tonnage; and by next 
spring we shall probably have 150,000 tonnage. In 
July, 1893, about 6,400 men and 1,200 apprentices were 
serving in the navy; in July, 1896, there were 8,100 men 
and nearly 1,400 apprentices. The Naval Militia, which 
was authorized some years ago as an experiment, has 
developed so gratifyingly that it now bears nearly the same 
relation to our navy as the National Guard in the different 
States does to the army. In ship-building contracts an 


admirable new provision is that the builder must pay the 
trial expenses. It has also been determined to pay no 
speed premiums in future contracts. After such a long 
period of inability to compete with Great Britain in ship- 
building, it is a satisfaction to know that we are now con- 
structing a number of vessels at rates as low as those pre- 
vailing in European ship-yards. Secretary Herbert has 
consistently adhered to the plan which he found in opera- 
tion for securing labor at navy-yards through Boards of 
Labor Employment. Those familiar with this system 
declare that it has greatly improved the character of the 
work done, and has also reduced the cost. 

Several constitutional amendments, whose fate in the recent 
election seemed doubtful, may now be reported upon with 
certainty. In Idaho the woman’s suffrage amendment pre- 
vailed. The State Supreme Court has decided that it was 
not necessary for the amendment to receive a majority of 
all the votes cast at the election, but only a majority of the 
votes cast on the amendment. Among the voters who 
expressed their preferences, the majority in favor of woman’s 
suffrage was about sixthousand. In South Dakota several 
amendments failed because improperly printed on the bal- 
lots. Among these was the one repealing the prohibition 
clause in the present Constitution. In Minnesota an 
amendment was carried which manifests strikingly the 
growing sentiment in favor of restricting immigration and 
requiring educational qualifications to the suffrage. Min- 
nesota was one of the States which, in the fever to attract 
immigration, gave the right of suffrage to every immigrant 
who declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States. In other words, every immigrant who 
obtained his “ first papers” had the same voting privileges 
as citizens born in this country. At the recent election 
an amendment was: submitted restricting the suffrage to 
naturalized citizens of the United States. Not only was 
this amendment carried, but, according to the Minnesota 
papers, it received a large majority of the votes of the immi- 
grants themselves. It immediately disfranchise# about 
thirty thousand of their number. Prior to the passage of 
this amendment the immigrant voters were in the majority. 
That this majority should have been surrendered in this 
way is surely an impressive exhibition of good citizenship. 

The first message of Governor Johnston, of Alabama, to 
the Legislature of that State promises a progressive ad- 
ministration. Possibly because he has led the so-called 
“ Populist’ wing of the Democratic party, he urges 
an election law giving to each party representation at 
the polls, and providing that contests may be speedily 
and inexpensively settled by the courts. He also recom- 
mends a primary election law insuring to all candidates 
fair play in such elections. He urges the uprooting of the 
convict lease system, and the paroling of convicts as a 
reward of good behavior. Especial attention is called to the 
prevalence of lynching, and the practical suggestion is made 
that the Governor be authorized to call a special term of court 
to secure an immediate trial whenever any crime has been 
committed likely to arouse great public indignation. The 
fear of the law’s delay is believed to be responsible for 
many of the lynchings. Regarding crimes against children, 
Governor Johnston calls attention to what he terms the 
hardly credible anomaly that a child of ten may consent to 
her own ruin, while she does not become of marriageable age 
until she is fourteen. He calls for equality in the methods 
assessing real and personal, individual and corporate prop- 
erty in all parts of the State, and urges as a new source of 
revenue a collateral inheritance tax. A considerable portion 
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of his message is devoted to recommendations of economy 
—including the reduction of the salaries of public officials. 
His brief experience with the number of applicants, 
he says, shows that there is no danger that the State will 
not be efficiently served. “We should not be deterred 
from doing our duty to the people for fear of being 
called niggardly. The dignity of the commonwealth 
will be better preserved by promptly meeting our obliga- 
tions and promoting the cause of education.” For schools 
he urges increased appropriations. This portion of his 
message makes it a remarkable state paper. It shows 
that he has given to the subject of the public schools 
a great deal of the closest study, and his recommen- 
dations of Boards of Examiners to secure better-trained 
teachers, changes of school district to secure by con- 
solidation larger schools having longer terms, and the 
redistribution of State appropriations on the basis of 
average attendance instead of total school population, are 
all calculated to make the same amount of money go 
much further in educating the children of the State. It is 
not very much that a newly elected Governor should say 
that “education constitutes the bed-rock of civilization, 
elevates citizenship, diminishes crime, and multiplies pro- 
ductive enterprise ’’—but it is a great deal when a newly 
elected Governor so thoroughly feels these sentiments. 


The annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, which was held in Philadelphia last week, was 
naturally an occasion of great rejoicing, for it was felt 
that the work of putting the National civil servige on a 
sound basis was practically accomplished. In his annual 
address Mr. Carl Schurz gave special prominence to the 
executive order issued by President Cleveland in May of 
this year, which added to the classified service and sub- 
jected to the merit system, at one stroke of the pen, more 
than forty thousand places; so that the number of positions 
in the National service placed under civil service rules, 
which was fifteen thousand under President Arthur twelve 
years ago, has now risen to nearly ninety thousand, while 
the number of excepted places in the branches of the ser- 
vice covered is reduced to less than eight hundred. That 
order provided for promotion by examination in all the 
departments; and when, if ever, the fourth-class postmasters 


enjoy practical permanency of tenure, and are removed 


only for failure in duty and appointed only for capacity, 
the business of the Government will be completely de- 
tached from politics and put on a rational, businesslike, 
American basis. ‘Thus is practically achieved the reform 
which destroys the last vestige of the anti-American, feudal 
idea in the filling of Government positions. It may be 
necessary to fight for the principle in the country at large 
again, because there are signs of a demagogic attempt to 
revert to the old anti-American spoils system, but so far 
as the law and practice of the Government are concerned 
the civil service reform is an accomplished fact under the 
National Government. 

But this is only a partial reform; it must extend to every 
State and city. In this State Governor Morton has just 
rendered a great public service by his approval of the 
extension of the civil service regulations so as to place one 
hundred and sixteen positions in the State Government 
under competitive examinations; stricter regulations have 
also been imposed on all public officials, and a stricter 
accountability required of them. Governor Morton speaks 
of the civil service principle as “ firmly established in our 
Constitution and laws, sustained by our highest courts, and 
justified by experience.” We trust that he is right, and 
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that the threatened attempt to subvert this principle by 
making the heads of the various departments the exam- 
iners, directly or indirectly, will meet such a storm of 
popular disapproval as to defeat it at once and forever. 
-In this city Mayor Strong has extended the operation of 
the civil service rules so that out of a total number of 
fifteen thousand officials only seventy-five are exempt from 
the rules. In his address Mr. Schurz declared that in the 
late National election the victorious party stood on the 
civil service platform, and that its declaration, so far as 
Mr. McKinley was concerned, was in no sense perfunctory. 
He called attention to the fact that Mr. McKinley had 
never failed as a member of Congress to give the civil 
service reform hearty and effective support. Six years ago, 
when a group of Republicans attempted to overthrow it in 
the House of Representatives, he said: “ If the Republi- 
can party of this country is pledged to any one thing more 
than another, it is the maintenance of the civil service law 
and its efficient execution. Not only that, but its enlarge- 
ment, and its further application to the public service. 
The merit system is here, and it is here to stay.”’ 


We are glad to see a vigorous effort made in the State of 
New York to secure the election of Joseph H. Choate to 
the United States Senate. Ever since Senators Conkling 
and Platt resigned from the United States Senate for the 
purpose of being sent back to it in triumph in order to 
humiliate President Garfield, and found themselves left at 
home, very much to their own humiliation, Mr. Platt has 
been engineering Republican politics in the Empire State, 
with the ill-concealed purpose of securing his own election 
to the United States Senate, and so a long-delayed per- 
sonal vindication. Most of the people of that State think 
President Garfield was right and Senator Platt was wrong. 
But, were the latter ever so clearly in the right, and Presi- 
dent Garfield ever so clearly in the wrong, the people of 
the State have more important business on hand than to 
give Mr. Platt his desired vindication. They need in the 
United States Senate a man who has reputation other than 
as a “boss,” and ability other than that of managing a 
machine. They ought to have in that body a man with 
strong convictions, and ability to represent and maintain 
them in public debate. Mr. Choate has both. There is 
nothing to indicate that Mr. Platt has either. The same 
issue between the machine and the public is presented in 
Illinois, where a successor to Senator Palmer is to be 
elected by a Republican Legislature, and where apparently 
a Republican “ boss,” unknown to fame by any public ser- 
vice, is planning his own election. At this writing we are 
not able to name any one agreed on in the interest of the 
State to contest the election. 


It is not probable that the opposition which has devel- 
oped in Venezuela to the arbitration treaty will prove seri- 
ous, though it may cause some delay. President Crespo 
warmly favors the method of settlement proposed by this 
country and Great Britain, and he and his Cabinet 
promptly gave their consent to the treaty submitted by 
Mr. Olney through Sefor Andrade. But this consent 


must be ratified, it seems, by the Venezuelan Congress, | 


which meets in February. This has given an opportunity 
to the opposition party, headed by Seftor Michelena, to 
raise objections, and these have been vehemently taken up 
by some of the political papers in Venezuela. Sejfor 
Michelena, who was Minister to Great Britain at the time 
of the final diplomatic rupture between the two countries, 
argues that to accede to the treaty would be for Venezuela 
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to admit a sort of overlordship on the part of the United 
States quite inconsistent with Venezuela’s sovereignty. 
Moreover, he regards the agreement that fifty years’ adverse 
possession of territory shall be regarded as, by prescription, 
conclusive evidence of title as being totally unjust to Ven- 
ezuela, and an abandonment of much of her case. Only 
unconditional arbitration would be acceptable to Sefior 
Michelena and his supporters. The latest advices indicate 
that a strong sentiment is also shown at Caracas in favor 
of insisting that Venezuela should have at least one repre- 
sentative on the tribunal of arbitration. President Crespo 
has both political power and personal influence, and it is 
probable that his views will in the end prevail. It would 
indeed be a strange outcome of the matter if, after Great 
Britain has accepted the intervention of the United States in 
a dispute between herself and Venezuela, the latter country, 
in whose interest we have acted and at whose request we 
first took up the question, should now refuse to authorize 
the United States to act in her behalf. 


A severe blow has been dealt to the cause of the Cuban 
revolutionists by the death of Antonio Maceo, the most 
brilliant and successful of their military leaders. It has 
been a favorite device of the Spanish “ press agents” to 
report Maceo’s death, and it is not surprising that for a 
time the report of last week received little credence. Even 
now, although the death of Maceo seems assured, there are 
several entirely different stories as to the way in which he 
met his end. From the Spanish papers have come two or 
three conflicting accounts of a skirmish or battle in which 
Maceo and the son of General Gomez were killed in open 
fight. ‘The Cubans, on the other hand, assert with great 
earnestness that Maceo was treacherously lured into an 
ambuscade by a request for a conference with the Marquis 
of Ahumada, acting Captain-General of Cuba, under a flag 
of truce, and was then murdered in cold blood. His per- 
sonal physician, Dr. Zertucha, it is alleged, betrayed him. 
The accusation is direct and specific, but at present it 
must be said that the whole matter is involved in doubt, 
and only the fact of Maceo’s death is positively known. 
He was a man of extraordinary powers. A mulatto by 
birth, a man of little or no education, he became a patriot 
soldier before he was twenty in the uprising of 1868, and 
almost at once showed wonderful natural aptitude as a 
leadér of men in the irregular warfare necessary under the 
circumstances. Personal courage, knowledge of roads and 
woods, skill in dashing from place to place, ability to con- 
duct a retreat as well as to head an advance, all soldier- 
like and general-like qualities, seem to have been instinctive 
with him. In the earlier revolution he was wounded no 
less than twenty-one times. At the end of the war, Maceo, 
who was the last of the Cuban leaders to lay down his 
arms, spent some time in Jamaica and the United States, 
but was constantly engaged in revolutionary agitation. 
Upon the outbreak of 1895 Maceo at once unfolded his 
standard under the very tree beneath which he had sheathed 
his sword in 1878. He was soon pitted against his old 
antagonist Campos, and began his really marvelous series 
of marches and countermarches from one province to an- 
other, fighting often against vastly superior forces, eluding 
pursuit, baffling his opponents, Campos and Weyler, over 
and over again, and making them a laughing-stock the 
world over. General Gomez is an older man, is a trained 
and experienced soldier, and his military operations have 
been only less brilliant than those of Maceo. He remains 
in the supreme command of the Cuban forces. Terrible 
as is the loss of Maceo to the Cuban cause, it will not, 
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probably, so change the situation as to render the subjec- 
tion of Cuba an easy one. 

The London “ Times,” which usually speaks with avthor- 
ity on such matters, announced on Thursday of last week 
that an agreement had been arrived at between the Powers 
with regard to the situation in Constantinople. The article 
was so carefully guarded in its statements that it conveyed 
the impression of being inspired by some member of the 
Government. It declared that a measure of agreement had 
been arrived at, that a fresh scheme is to be presented to 
the Sultan, and that he will be obliged to accept it or face 
coercion. The Sultan will be told in plain words that 
unless he accepts the scheme and proceeds at ence in good 
faith to enforce it, concerted measures of coercion against 
him will be adopted within a fixed period. Any less defi- 
nite attempt to deal with the situation, after all that has 
passed, would bring ridicule upon all the Powers concerned. 
The article declared, in closing, that the expectations of 
success aroused by the scheme were due to the presence of 
a factor which has hitherto been absent in diplomatic 
transactions at Constantinople, and that factor is the reso- 
lution, concurred in by all the Powers who are to act, to 
compel the Sultan to receive their decision. The London 
“ Chronicle ” made a still more definite statement, affirm- 
ing that the joint fleets of Russia, France, and England 
will enforce the ultimatum which is to be presented. It 
is at this writing reported that Italy has acceded to the 
plan, and that the consent of Germany and Austria is 
hourly expected. The public has grown so weary of wait- 
ing and so distrustful of general statements that it will 
receive this latest declaration with a good deal of hesitation. 
It will not believe until it is convinced by definite action. 
It is to be noted, however, as a very significant fact that 
there appears to be a much better understanding between 
Russia, France, and England than has existed for a long 
time past; and such an understanding would be the first 
step toward joint action between the three Powers at Con- 
stantinople. 

& 


Two great strikes have aroused international interest dur- 
ing the last fortnight. Firstcamethat of the dock-laborers at 
Hamburg. At first it wasa local demand for higher wages, 
but it became a part of German national politics by the 
action of Socialists all over the Empire in raising funds for 
the strikers, and finally became a part of the international 
labor movement by the action of the English dock-laborers 
in raising similar funds. The employers refused to accept 
arbitration, on the ground that they did not ‘believe the 
employees would be bound to accept the tribunal if it went 
against them. At first the Government seemed disposed 
to force the employers to accept it, but when political com- 
plicatiens arose the Government decided not to interfere. 
This strike still continues, The strike in England which 
was the great labor event of last week threatened to be 
far more serious, but was quickly settled because of the 
greater sympathy of the upper classes with the wage-earn- 
ers, and the greater power of public opinion. The London 
and Northwestern Railway had dismissed sixty-five em- 
ployees for refusing to forswear their allegiance to their 
trades-union. The union promptly issued 50,000 notices 
to quit the service of this corporation, and the disastrous 
tying up of a great system seemed imminent. But the 
pressure of public opinion through the Board of Trade 
and through leading shareholders—including Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Bryce—forced the company 
to reconsider its action and reinstate the men. “Some of 
the shareholders,” says the cable dispatch, “ promised to 
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hand over their next dividends to the strike funds if the 
company persisted in trying to boycott the union.” The 
victory for the union is considered of great importance, but - 
it is surely no greater than the victory for conservatism 
and good feeling between rich and poor. 


The exact facts in the scandal connected with the Pub- 


lic Works Department of the London County Council are 


now before us. It is encouraging to find that the dishon- 
esty involved was statistical rather than financial, and it is 
decidedly encouraging that statistical dishonesty should 
call forth so much indignation. The London County Coun- 
cil, it will be recalled, has itself performed, through its 
Public Works Department, much of the public work 
formerly given out to contractors. The Progressive mem- 
bers at whose instance this policy was adopted have 
boasted of the great savings as well as the better work 
secured under the new system. Time after time this 
department has performed work for less than the cost 
estimated by the architect. The present scandal was 
the method of bookkeeping adopted to make the depart- 
ment’s record uniformly favorable. When a job was costing 
more than the architect’s estimate, the bookkeepers would 
charge some of the materials to other jobs upon which there 
was a profit. ‘“ When we found we were going to have a 
loss,” as one of the witnesses put it, “ we took the profit 
from one job and gave it to another.” In this way, only 
three public works out of twenty-seven undertaken last year 
seemed to have cost more than thearchitect’s estimate. In 
reality seven out of the twenty-seven had cost more. How- 
ever, the profits of the profitable jobs amounted to a sum 
sufficient to meet the losses concealed. Not only did no 
individual receive any of the city’s money, but the aggre- 
gate profit of the city upon all the public works was quite 
as great as the “cooked ” accounts indicated. Some of 
the Conservative organs are making a great deal of polit- 
ical capital out of the scandal, and a few of them are sug- 
gesting that the old system of relying on private contractors 
should be returned to. The more moderate of the conserv- 
atives, however, have simply insisted upon a system of higher 
salaries in order to secure better superintendence of the 
public works. 

The developments of Russian policy in the Chinese 
Empire continue to be of great significance. Asa reward 
for Russia’s intervention to obtain Japan’s retrocession of 
the Liaotong Peninsula, and also to obtain from Paris the 


funds for the first installment of the war indemnity, China 


is paying a very large price. The Russo-Chinese Conven- 
tion, signed a few weeks ago, provides that (instead of mak- 
ing a circuitous route of over a thousand miles along the 
Amur River in order to reach Vladivostok) the Siberian 
Railway may be constructed eastward through the Chinese 
province of Manchuria. Russia may also construct lines 
from Kirin southward to Shanhaikuan and Port Arthur. 
Russia thus saves distance and gains additional and more 
desirable ports than the ice-bound Vladivostok. In order 
to make this transaction seem more reasonable to the 
Chinese, however, the Convention provides that Russian 
lines running through China may be purchased by the 
latter after thirty years, and that Chinese lines built by 
Russia may be purchased by China after a period of ten 
years. It is probable, however, that all of the funds which 
can be secured for much longer periods must be devoted 
to paying the Japanese war indemnity, and to reorganiz- 
ing the army and navy. Finally, the Convention provides 
that the Russians may station their troops along the lines 
constructed by them; that the Chinese soldiers in Man- 
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churia shall be controlled by Russian officers ; that Russia 
shall have the right to work the Manchurian mines, and 
_ that part of the province of Kianchau shall be leased to 
Russia. Russian influence has long been dominant in 
Korea. Thus the entire Empire north of the Great Wall 
is practically in Russian control. Russia is also using the 
possessions of France in Tonking to check Japan. The 
new masters of the island of Formosa have made no secret 
of their intention to become masters also of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the unhappy state of Spanish finances 
causes them to hope that their indemnity proposal might 
be agreed to by Spain. It is even said that the Philippine 
rebellion was fomented by the Japanese; at all events, the 
Japanese Government has issued orders to send a war- 
ship to the islands. Russia has now made a counter- 
proposal to Spain, and it is rumored that Spain would be 
ready to grant the concession of a naval coaling-station on 
one of the islands if Russia ‘‘ would manifest her friend- 
ship at this time of trial.” What that phrase may mean as 
regards the United States is not quite clear, but it is clear 
enough that Russia proposes to checkmate the recent 
advance of Japan in Pacific waters. 

Prince Luitpold, the Prince-Regent of Bavaria, is the first 
of the present rulers of Continental Europe to take a 
definite stand against dueling. The Prince recently can- 
celed the decision of a court martial which had sentenced 
an officer to be dismissed from the army because the latter 
had declared himself opposed to dueling. In his general 
order the Prince-Regent instructs his Minister of War to 
announce. that henceforth, so far as the Bavarian army is 
concerned, the compulsion to fight duels is abolished. It 
is to be hoped that the other Continental sovereigns will 
follow this good example. In our own country the prac- 
tice of dueling is now confined to certain parts of the 
South, and we rarely hear of duels even there. Neverthe- 
less, it is a pleasure to learn that Mr. Alfred S. Clay, who 
has received the Democratic nomination for Senator from 
Georgia to succeed General Gordon, has had the moral 
courage, in an atmosphere favorable to dueling, to refuse 
to fight. In declining a recent challenge sent him, he 
said: “I am opposed to dueling. I am opposed to it 
because it is prohibited by the Constitution of this State, 
that I have frequently sworn to support and defend. I am 
opposed to it because it is condemned by every principle of 
our laws and every doctrine of our religion. I am opposed 
to it because I am unwilling to commit murder, or to become 
a party to its commission by others. I never intend to 
take the life of a human being, unless it is absolutely 
necessary to do so in self-defense. . . . Nor have I done 
you any wrong that entitles you to redressat my hands. I 
have done you no injustice. If I had, I am manly enough 
to confess it and make the proper reparation for it.”’ 


Machines in Politics 


At the Manhattan and Brooklyn Conference held at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, the other day, Ben- 
jamin F, Blair, Esq., a well-known member of the New 
York Bar, read a very significant paper on the subject of 
political duties. Much of this paper went over ground 
with which our readers are familiar. The speaker con- 
demned the indifference of citizens to their political obli- 
gations; gave illustrative facts showing the extent of this 
apathy; insisted that simply voting on election day is not 
a sufficient discharge of the duties of citizenship ; reminded 
his readers that the word idiot was one which the Greeks 
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applied to people who gave their whole time to their own 
private affairs and neglected their public duties, and 
lamented the number of idiots we have in America; dwelt 
on the value both of conscience and of party spirit as 
motive powers in inciting men to the performance of their 
duty ; showed how party spirit could be consecrated to 
noble ends; reclaimed the words politics and politicians 
from the undeserved reproach put upon them by public 
and indiscriminating sneers ; called on his audience to com- 
mend public officers who had faithfully performed their 
duty to the city, the State, or the Nation; insisted that 
if good men are to reform politics they must not be Phari- 
sees—they must be willing to associate politically with all 
sorts and conditions of men; and brought his address to a 
close by the following practical counsel to those who 
wished to defeat self-seekers in public affairs : 

“If you are going to ‘beat the machine,’ you must have 
another machine to do it with. And, other things being 
equal, if you are to win, your machine must be either 
the stronger or the better managed of the two. But if you 
have forces sufficient to build such a new machine, then 
you have forces sufficient to capture the old one, and as soon 
as you have done that your battle is won; whereas, after 
you have performed all the labor of organizing your new 
machine, the battle is still to be fought, and the chances— 
nay, the very decided probabilities—are that, by the time 
it is over, both sides will be exhausted, your party dis- 
tracted and weakened, and the opposition party, with its 
machine, no whit better than the one you have been trying 
to beat, intrenched in power. I say, then, do not waste 
your time in organizing leagues to ‘beat the machine,’ but 
go into the existing organization of your party and capture 
the machine.” 

Mr. Blair’s advice is that of a man who is at once a 
moral reformer and a practical politician ; who is familiar 
with political machinery; who has taken an active part in 
the politics of his city, not for what he could get out of it for 
himself or for others, but for what he could do for the com- 
munity in which he lives. There may be cases in which 
the only way to destroy a bad machine is to organize a 
new one, but these cases are rare. Except where non- 
partisan action is needed for special ends, the best thing 
the citizen can do is to co-operate with other citizens like- 
minded with himself, go into his party machinery, and 
convert it from base to noble uses. This is not impossible. 
It has often been done. It cannot be accomplished with- 
out persistent courage, but there is nothing worth doing 
which persistent courage cannot do. If conscience is to 
conquer selfishness, conscience must not remain un- 


organized. 


Dr. John Watson 


Dr. John Watson brought to a close what has been a 
continued service and a continued ovation in the United 
States by giving his last public address in this country last 
Sunday in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. It was, indeed, only with 
the greatest difficulty that pewholders were able to get their 
seats, and some of them doubtless were among the hundreds 
turned from the doors of the overcrowded house. The church 
pursued the democratic method it has always pursued in 
similar cases; no tickets were issued; the throng were 
admitted as rapidly as they could be with due regard to 
the rights of pewholders. Dr. Henry M. Field, of the New 
York “ Evangelist,” and Dr. Lyman Abbott, the pastor of 
Plymouth Church, occupied the pulpit with Dr. Watson, 
and conducted the service of worship. Dr. Watson intro- 
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duced his sermon in the following words of farewell to his 
American friends : 

“ Dear friends, as this is the last public occasion on which I shall 
speak before returning home, I desire from my heart, and with feel- 
ings far deeper than I can express, to acknowledge the great kindness 
which I have received from the American people during my tour in 
your country. It has been not only far more than any man could 
expect; it has been far more than any man could deserve; and the 
effect is to send one man home with a humble and a full heart, more 
than ever convinced of the abounding charity and kindness and con- 
sideration that are in human nature. May I say that I count ita 
privilege to stand in the pulpit in which my friend Dr. Abbott 
preaches; a pulpit in which a great apostle of God told of the great 
Evangel in days of light and in days of darkness. I trust I may not 
be out of spirit with the Evangel and the thoughts that have been 
preached in this place, for I will speak of the optimism of Jesus.” 


We shall not attempt a report of the sermon, for any 
abstract would despoil it of its life—the life of an abound- 
ing charity, exhibited alike in a quaint and restrained 
humor and a gentle and wholly unaffected pathos, eliciting 
not so much alternate tears and laughter as laughter in 
tears, like sunshine making the rain radiant. Such life is 
too delicate for the reporter’s pen. 

Dr. Watson’s physical endurance has been put to no 
small test in the ten weeks of his American visit. He has 
traveled as far West as Minneapolis and St. Paul; has 
lectured nearly every night; preached frequently on Sun- 
day ; often given one and sometimes two readings during 
the day; delivered a course of nine lectures on preaching 
at Yale Theological Seminary, since revised and published 
in “ The Cure of Souls,” which is noticed in another col- 
umn ; and attended breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and re- 
ceptions without number. But he shows no signs of 
fatigue, and sails from America apparently as fresh as when 
he landed here the last of September. ee 

Doubtless this abundant life is partly due to a remark- 
able physique. But it is also partly due to a remarkable 
spirit. If we might characterize him by a single word, it 
would be by saying that he is a most human man. His 
interest in everything which interests humanity is absolutely 
illimitable. In this respect he reminds one who has known 
them both of Henry Ward Beecher. His sympathy with 
his fellow-man is genuine, natural, spontaneous. Every 
one whom he touches contributes to his life, and contrib- 
utes something worthy. For he possesses himself that 
characteristic insight which in his sermon on the “ Optimism 
of Jesus” he so graphically attributed to Jesus Christ—the 
insight which discerns the best in men. We quote from 
memory, and therefore not with Dr. Watson’s verbal felicity 
of expression : ‘* Aboveall men Jesus had the most marvelous 
insight into human goodness. In John, whom men called 
dreamer, visionary, indolent, umpractical, Jesus saw the 
spiritual seer and prophet of the future Church. In Peter, 
noisy, turbulent, unstable, he saw the strength of purpose 
which would make of him the rock on which the Christian 
Church should be founded. In Thomas, the skeptic, who 
did not and would not believe in the resurrection, he saw 
the love which was ready to die with his Lord, and the 
faith which would make him the first to bear witness to his 
Lord’s divinity.”” Unconsciously, in this portraiture Dr. 
Watson described his own habit of mind. He who thus 
sees the best in men evokes the best from men, and uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally feeds his own life by the very 
process by which he nurtures theirs. — 

This vision of clear-eyed charity, which is so character- 
istic of Dr. Watson’s books, is equally characteristic of the 
preacher and the man. He sees the seeds of goodness in 
very common soil, and by the warm sunshine of apprecia- 
tion makes them germinate and grow. For years it has 
been common for the ministry to criticise the medical pro- 
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fession for its tendency to materialism: Ian Maclaren sees 
a Dr. MacLure,and straightway wherever his book has gone 
to eyes before blinded, Dr. MacLure is discovered, though 
before unknown, and scores of letters come to the author 
from every part of the civilized world assuring him that 
the original of his portrait is ministering mercy there. 
This charity, commingled with keen vision and making it 
the keener, warms all his humor and irradiates all his 
pathos. Never have we seen the truth that humor and 
pathos are of one blood better illustrated than by Ian 
Maclaren, unless it be by Dr. Watson: for it is even more 
apparent in the preacher and the man than in the author. 
His art is unartificial, the true expression of his nature ; 
and he himself is seen and felt to be greater than his 
stories or his sermons—greater, if in very truth love is, 
what Henry Drummond has called it, “the greatest thing 
in the world.” America is richer for his visit; and the 
benediction of unnumbered hundreds, whom his words 
have warmed and quickened, goes with him to his home 
across the sea in hopes and prayers that he who has so 
enriched others may be himself enriched. He will be, if 
love and prayers can compass their desires. 


Government by Injunction 


A member of the New York Bar comes to the defense of 
government by injunction, in a letter which we publish in 
another column. We pursue our usual course of not reply- 
ing to this letter in detail, contenting ourselves with a sim- 
ple restatement of the issue as we understand it, and of 
our position, leaving it to the intelligent -judgment of the 
reader, in the light of our correspondent’s letter, to decide 
whether that position is correct or not. 

The question is not whether the Court possessed authority 
to issue the injunction in the Debs case, and to enforce it 
by proceedings for contempt. 

Nor is it whether the Court acted justly in the exercise 
of that authority. 

It is the question whether that is an authority which it 
is safe and wise to intrust to courts of justice. Our answer 
to that question is—No. 

There are two legal principles which apparently come 
into collision. The first is the principle that every man 
accused of crime is entitled to trial before a jury of his 
peers, who are free from all interest and all prejudice for 
or against him. The other principle is that courts of 
equity shall have power to enforce their decrees by pro- 
ceedings for contempt. In our judgment, when these two 
principles come into apparent collision, the second must 
yield and the first must be maintaingd. That is to say, 
when the charge of contempt involves the charge of doing 
a criminal act, the person so charged is entitled to the 
benefit of the first principle. He is to be tried by a jury of 
his peers, in a court free from all suspicion of interest or 
prejudice against him. And we affirm this principle, not 
because we distrust the character of our Federal judges, 
not because we expect that they will resent disobedience to 
their orders as a personal affront, but because history demon- 
strates, beyond all peradventure, that the mere possession 
of arbitrary power by a judicial tribunal is certain to cor- 
rupt the tribunal and to endanger the community. We 
agree with our correspondent that law is a growth; but 
there are some growths that are dangerous and need to be. 
repressed ; others that are beneficent and need to be pro- 
moted. A growth in the direction of increasing the power 
of a single judge over the liberty of his fellow-citizens is a 
growth which is dangerous and should be repressed. ‘The. 
easy remedy, to have thé contempt dealt with by a judge 
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other than the one who issued the injunction,” is not 
adequate. What we want is a law providing that when- 
ever an act in contempt of court is also a criminal act, the 
power of the judge shall be confined to that of ordering 
the immediate arrest of the offender and turning him over 
to the criminal courts for trial. We object to any method 
of action which allows in any criminal case the court to be 
grand jury, petit jury, prosecuting attorney, and judge, all 
in one; and if this question is ever clearly brought before 
the American people, we believe that an overwhelming 
majority of them will agree with us in this position. 


The Meaning of the Advent 


With the Advent of Christ there came into the world a 
new revelation of God, and a new relationship of the soul 
to God. This is the faith of the Christian Church, and it 
is this faith which gives significance to the Advent sea- 
son. “ Historic Christianity,” says Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
“‘ which beholds God incarnate in Christ, stands as a rock, 
around which the tides of opinion ebb and flow. The 
Church has changed in some things, but not in this. It 
has modified, enlarged, diminished, or abandoned. some 
articles of faith, but not this.” This is indeed the central 
truth of Christianity: that our God is Immanuel—that is, 
God with us. 

It is a very little thing to say that Jesus Christ is divine. 
All that is good is divine. ‘“ By the grace of God I am 
what I am,” says Paul. That is, all that is good in me 
comes from God and is divine. It is a very little thing to 
say that Jesus Christ is a manifestation of God. Every- 
thing except sin is a manifestation of God. Jesus Christ 
is ‘he divine. Jesus Christ is ¢4e manifestation of God. 
Every light that sparkles from the electric lamps, every 
glow in every grate, every color on every flower, is a man- 
ifestation of light. But the sun himself is the supreme 
_manifestation of light, from which all other manifestations 
come. Every virtue, every act of heroism, of patience, of 
kindness, of self-sacrificing love, is a manifestation of God. 
But Jesus Christ is ¢Ae manifestation of God, in whom all 
the divine is revealed; not @ word of God, but “Ae Word 
of God, in whom all divine speech is expressed and inter- 
preted. God is no longer a God afar off; no longer have 
we to ascend into the heavens that we may find him. The 
longing to behold God, which humanity has in all ages 
of the world expressed by image-worship, is met in the 
marvelous condescension of Him who enters into life that 
we may behold Him: begotten of God, born of a virgin, 
and so Son of God and Son of man, bringing to humanity 
a new, a Clear, a tangible apprehension of the infinite and 
the eternal. 

We hear much of the divinity that is in man. But this 
coming of Christ to the earth reveals something beside that ; 
it reveals what Dr. van Dyke has well called “the human 
life of God.” It shows in God himself a humaneness that 
links him to us, and so links us to him. To say that God 
made man in his image is also to say that God is in man’s 
image. If the babe is the image of his father, then the 
father is like the babe. This truth is implied in our faith 
in the incarnation. There is a humanity in the Infinite 
and the Eternal: a humanity so essential to Him, so vital 
in Him, that He can lay aside all wondrous power, all mar- 
velous wisdom, empty Himself, beggar Himself, to use 
Paul’s figures, and come and dwell a man among men, 
and still be the essential God. For the essential in God and 
the essential in man are one; and though the one circle 
be infinite and the other finite, the center of both is the 
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same. There is not a little child to-day that, when he 
thinks of God, may not think of him who played on the 
earth a little boy, who longed for education but could not: 
have it,and who went home with all those supernal aspira- 
tions stirring in him, to be obedient to a peasant mother, and 
in that very act of obedience to love revealing the heart of 
the Almighty and the Eternal. It is not strange that men 
doubt the incarnation; it is rather strange that they be- 
lieve it ; believe that the Infinite and the Eternal, He who 
launched the worlds upon their courses and holds them in 
their places, He from whom proceed all the forces of the 
universe, He who is the one Infinite and Eternal Energy in 
whose presence we are always standing, He who rules the 
nations of the earth, building them up and tearing them 
down, He who is the God of history and of nature, He who 
fills all matter and all space with himself, as the soul of the 
individual fills his mortal body—that He is so human that 
He has been able to walk the world as a man, seen of men, 
and handled of men, and talked with by men. Do any of 
us really believe this divine interpretation of the human 
life of God? 

With this coming of a new apprehension of God comes 
a new relationship with him. We no longer bow before a 
veiled Holy of Holies, no longer worship a doubt, no longer 
kneel before an altar bearing an inscription to God The 
Unknown. Wecan walk in fellowship with the divine-man, 
can reach the hand that in man God has reached out to us, 
can listen to the voice that speaks to us, can look upon the 
form that is human. We can turn to these Gospels, call up 
the picture of the suffering Son of man, who was Son of 
God because Son of man, and Son of man because Son of 
God, and talk with him. 

“That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life (for the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life, which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us); that 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly our fel- 
lowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
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He did not look like a fairy, and it is doubtful if the working- 
girls of New York who have grown up in its prosaic streets, 
who have faced the hard, every-day questions of rent, bread and 
butter, shoes, clothes, and no work to pay for them, would 
accept the theory of a fairy’s gift. But friendship every work- 
ing-girl understands. Friendship is an art the working-girl 
learns very early in life, and the gift of one thousand dollars 
from a man who refuses to give his name even to The Outlook 
will move her heart to thanksgiving. If she is well and strong, 
her gratitude is for the one who needs it. If she is ill, if she 
faces the possibility of months of idleness through illness, there 
is the consciousness that some one who has money has provided 
the opportunity for her to fight death with all that science can 
do on her side. If she suddenly falls, if she sees the possibility 
of idleness because she must care for a loved one ill, there 
comes to her a new hope, a new impulse toward life and love, 
for a friend’s generosity has made a trained nurse possible in 
her home in the hour of dire need. Suffering, anxiety, despair, 
are almost driven out by such a hand of friendship. This is a 
noble Christmas gift to the working-girls of New York. 
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The Religious Outlook in England 


By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 


Principal Mansfield College, Oxford, England 


double advantage of a keen eye and a high 

position sees most of the game. In other 
words, the man who lives in the midst of the religious 
thought and life of England is least able, from the very 
intensity of his interests and the extent of his concern, to 
see things in their proper perspective, or judge them in 
their true proportions. But so far as I am able to detach 
myself from the field of action, and transport myself to a 
position where it becomes the field of vision, I would say 
that the outlook is, on the whole, full of promise, though 
also crowded with forces whose action and issue no man 
can watch without an anxiety strangely blended of con- 
fidence and fear. 

I may begin by noting the remarkable change in the 
attitude of the working classes. 

In the two previous generations secularism was very 
largely their common creed. They spoke the language of 
Tom Paine; they attacked sacred history and literature 
with a fierce and crude naturalism which despised the his- 
torical sense, knew no reverence for the religious emotions, 
and followed a logic whose premises were as narrow as its 
conclusions were broadly bald and negative. Now the 
social idea is stronger than the secular. We have the 
claims of labor rather than the rights of man, and positive 
theories as to the relation of classes to the distribution of 
wealth, the limits and the laws of property. This is in its 
attitude toward religion a more hopeful spirit than the sec- 
ular. The workingmen of to-day may be no more recon- 
ciled to the churches than those of yesterday, they may be 
even more distinctively alienated in feeling and hostile in 
speech, but their new notion of society and labor makes 
direct appeal to ethical principles, and invokes teachings and 
sanctions which can be described only as religious. They 
do not assail religion in the narrow way of the old 
prosaic secularism, but they speak more fiercely concerning 
the churches as the support of capital, the sanctuary of 
class distinctions, and the sanction of the order that seems 
to bar the coming of the millennium. But this attitude to 
the churches expresses now and then a passion for relig- 
ious ideals, or what may be so conceived. Then on the 
side of the churches there has been a corresponding move- 
ment. With a perfectly new zeal they have been seeking 
to serve the cause of social amelioration and to understand 
the claims of the workers. Christian Socialism is in the 
air. It has its home alike in the Anglican and the Free 
Churches. Those University Settlements which have a 
distinctly religious basis and function are serving it. The 
men who went to convert the East End of London have 
been in a great measure converted by it; and, alike by 
tongue and pen and service, the churches are laboring to 
make the cause of our helpless classes their own. This is 
the really hopeful phase of the matter. The desire of the 
churches to love mercy, to do justly, to walk humbly 
before God, has never been more manifest, and it is pos- 
sible that in the lapse of a generation or two they may 
have achieved something in the way of reclaiming those 
millions that have, by the sheer stress of the struggle for 
life, been forced out of those communities that have, while 
teaching men to do well, lived too much for the well-to-do. 

In another class, between the workmen and the middle 
class proper, the outlook is perhaps more troubled. I 
mean the large class of small traders. Life is pressing 
very hard upon them; the difficulty of making both ends 
meet is greater with them than with the artisans. Income 
is less assured and too precarious to relieve from grinding 
daily care, profits are reduced to the narrowest margin, the 
time demanded by business leaves no space for the cultiva- 
tion either of the minds or of the conscience. Thisclass has 
hitherto been, on the whole, religious, but it seems to me as 
if the pressure that had alienated so many of our work- 
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men was beginning to sour the spirit of the tradesman. 
He is the man who is hit most heavily by the financial 
needs of modern legislation, who suffers most from the 
growth of great distributing businesses, who is forced to feel 
in the most acute form the uncertainty and the drudgeries 
that belong to living from hand to mouth. And the churches 
or chapels the tradesmen frequent are often those placed 
in districts forsaken of the rich, and they sit amid their all 
too squalid neighborhoods like forlorn monuments of a lost 
prosperity. There is indeed nothing in the religious out- 
look that I like so little as the isolation of classes, for it is 
so provocative of the social suspicion and mutual distrust 
which act like the very breath of winter on the fair flowers 
of faith. It is so promoted by the new geographical condi- 
tions of our great cities, the flight of business men from 
the place where they transact their business, the abandon- 
ment of the multitudes that live either by daily labor or by 
supplying the laborer with daily bread, by those who em- 
ploy or who find the capital to pay the employed. This, 
indeed, is one of the forces generated by the industrial 
revolution against which the churches have need to con- 
tend most strenuously, and yet against which the most 
strenuous contention seems to avail the least. Among the 
middle classes the power of religious convention and cus- 
tom seems to be on the increase, while as much cannot be 
said of the potency of ideals and ideas. The middle-class. 
counterpart of the workman’s socialism is class distinction, 
sectionalism, the apotheosis of the conventions which 
divide. 

The older middle classes were very open to ideas and 
very sensitive to ideals. They believed intensely in 
freedom; in the emancipation of the slave; in the excel- 
lence of free institutions; in government of the people by 
the people. 

The great leaders of the middle classes were more dis 
tinguished by a lofty idealism than were the spokesmen of 
the lords and gentry. If we compare the generous and 
ideal humanity of Richard Cobden with the hard and ° 
sordid selfishness of the Tory squires who believed in pro- 
tecting the land at the expense of the people’s food, or the 
broad and ethical philanthropy of John Bright with the 
exclusive and rigorous Chauvinism of the men who so 
fiercely opposed him, we may see how the very industrial 
and economic changes that were pleaded for were advocated 
on grounds that were moral rather than material. 

But to-day the middle classes have waxed fat and grown 
contented. Ideals move them less; the institutions and 
conventions which have been so kind to them they prize 
more and more. They have become too comfortable, and 
they dearly like the comfort into which they have come. 
Small blame to them in one sense, for it makes life a pleas- 
ant thing to wander through; but for progress there is. 
nothing so fatal as to have attained. 

A feature in the religious situation which specially affects 
our middle classes is the growth of zstheticism in worship. 
It is part of the general movement in matters of taste that 
marks the time—a taste too self-conscious to be delicate, 
too fastidious to be fine, too much a distinction of class to 
be inbred, or, indeed, more than underbred; but it has 
had and is having a most unwholesome influence on con- 
gregational worship. Men think so much of modes, love 
so much sensuous elegance, richness of detail, and harmony 
of effect, that the conduct of worship is becoming a sort 
of depraved fine art. The attitude to God tends to fall - 
out of consideration, through the emphasis which is laid 
upon the agreeableness to man. To say thisis not to advo-' 
cate a squalid worship, heartless, mean, vulgar ; but rather 
to say that what we need is an awed worship in which the 
feeling of what satisfies God is all in all and what is pleas- 
ant to man does not in any degree come into considera- 
tion. We hear too much of short services and bright 
services, Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, warm and cheerful 
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gatherings ; what we need is a keener sense of what God 
is in worship, and what man ought to be before Him. 

-So far as concerns thought and criticism, the outlook has 
never in my experience been so bright. The heart of man 
is more reconciled to theology, simply because in theology 
there is more of the heart of God. Criticism is coming to 
be the exercise of religious minds rather than the hostility 
of an irreligious rationalism. ‘There could happen no 
greater calamity to religious thought than that religious 
scholarship, research, and criticism should be in the hands 
of men whose aims are simply negative. 
sible to overestimate the gain which religion has made by, 
as it were, capturing the critics. ‘They are not less thorough, 
not less distinguished by love of truth, not less learned 
than the men who went before them, so many of whom used 
the higher criticism as a weapon of offense against faith. 
Nay, in all these things we may say that, on the whole, the 
new men are superior to the old, but their pre-eminence lies 
partly in deeper reverence and in keener sympathy with 
the thought they deal with in the past and the spirits they 
speak to in the present, but especially in the marvelous 
reconciliation they have accomplished between critical free- 
dom and spiritual truth. The Church of Christ has, there- 
‘fore, it seems to me, problems enough to tax her strength, 
hopes enough to inspire her with courage, and reason 
enough to use her splendid opportunities, which were never 
greater than they are to-day, for the reconciliation of man 
with man, and of men with God. 

This paper ought not to conclude without a reference to 
‘the desire for unity, which may be said to be common to 
all the churches. Rome seeks to effect on her own terms— 
those of absorption—union with the Anglicans; many 
Anglicans have craved such unity with Rome as would be 
involved in the recognition of their orders. The Evangel- 
ical Free Churches are drawing together in various forms 
of co-operation and confederation, the most notable form 
being a system of councils, local and general. All this 
speaks hopefully to those who feel the evil and wasteful- 
ness of division. But I confess to having only a qualified 
appreciation of this desire for unity. Variety is a more 
divine thing than uniformity; difference, though not divis- 
ion, belongs to the realms both of nature and grace; and 
it is as easy to make too much of unity as to make too light 
‘of difference. ‘The passion for agreement may mean only 
indifference to the more serious convictions which divide 
and ought to be allowed to distinguish men and _ societies. 
We suffer at this moment from a tendency to deal insincerely 
with beliefs in order that we may deal kindly with cognate 
communities, and I am not clear that a kindly unity gained 
by good-natured obliviousness in points of difference is 
worth the price paid for it. But what is pure gain is 
the growth of interdenominational courtesy, and the feel- 
_ing that the brother from whom we differ is as much a son 
of God as those of our own immediate fellowship. The 
Church that feels too ashamed of the Athanasian anathema 
to use it is not far from the kingdom of heaven. And the 
only unity compatible with life and truth will have been 
reached when each Church can say to all the rest: “ Ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”’ 


How Weary is Our Heart 


By William Watson 


*‘Of kings and courts; of kingly courtly ways 
In which the life of man is bought and sold ; 
How weary is our heart these many days ! 


Of ceremonious embassies that hold 
Parley with Hell in fine and silken phrase, 
How weary is our heart these many days! 


Of wavering counselors neither hot nor cold, 
Whom from His mouth God speweth, be it told 
How weary is.our heart these many days! 


Yea, for the raveled night is round the lands, 
And sick are we of all the imperial story. 
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The tramp of Power, and its long trail of pain; 
The mighty brows in meanest arts grown hoary ; 
The mighty hands, : 
That in the dear, affronted name of Peace 

Bind down a people to be racked and slain ; 

The emulous armies waxing without cease, 
All-puissant all in vain ; 

The pacts and leagues to murder by delays, 

And the dumb throngs that on the deaf thrones gaze ; 
The common, loveless lust of territory ; 

The lips that only babble of their mart, 

While to the night the shrieking hamlets blaze ; 
The bought allegiance, and the purchased praise, 
False honor, and shameful glory ;— 

Of all the evil whereof this is part, 

How weary is our heart, 

How weary is our heart these many days!”’ 


[Says the London “ Academy :” “Coleridge published verse 
in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and more often in the ‘ Morning 
Post.’ Ever since then occasional poems have appeared in the 
daily press, such as Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Riflemen, Form!’ in the 
‘ Times,’ and Mr. Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Toys’ in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ While the ‘Morning Post’ seems to be the least in- 
clined to follow the example it originally set, the ‘ Daily Chron- 
icle’ opens hospitable doors to poets, especially to poets who are 
also politicians in a sense. To Mr. William Watson it has this 
week been indebted for stanzas which we find a real pleasure 


in repeating.’’] 


Our Boys 
By William Ward Russ 


There has been so much said and written about “ Our 
Girls” of late that it is an open question if “ Our Boys ” 
are not being neglected. This is distinctively a girls’ age. 
Girls are admitted to our schools and colleges on equal 
footing with boys. They take degrees in law and medicine 
—in short, enter every.profession, and are found in many 
of the trades. They are good scholars—often better 
scholars than boys, who are not so quick to learn. The 
girl of to-day enters heartily mto physical recreations, 
enjoys out-of-door sports, and when she is through school 
she does not hesitate about taking up some business or life- 
work. She is not at all a dependent creature, but is capa- 
ble of taking care of herself. It is all right for her to 
push ahead, get an education, and find employment in 
some useful field of labor. She is bound to be something 
and somebody. She is not satisfied to sit around listlessly 
and do nothing. She is ambitious, and the chances are 
that when she gets at anything, she goes at it with her 
whole soul, and she succeeds. But how about her brother ? 

Credence can hardly be given to the statement that 
girls are smarter than they used to be, only as they have 
taken the means for better development, both physically 
and mentally. Neither is it to be believed that our boys are 
degenerating. Our boys are just as bright and capable as 
boys ever have been, and if they are not pushing to the 
front as rapidly as, they might, it is because they fail to 
realize their opportunities, or do not grasp the changed _ 
condition of things where, as their competitors, they find 
their sisters in almost every field of labor. 

There are opportunities to-day, and chances for success, 
as there always have been in the past, and always will be 
in the future. Men are wanted in trade, in commerce, in 
business, in the professions. This great world of ours 


‘ must be kept moving. Our boys are our coming men. 


They will gradually occupy the places left vacant by their 
fathers. Among them are our future statesmen, our mer- 
chants, our professional men, our mechanics. How is it— 
are our boys getting an education? Are they fitting them- 
selves for the places they are to occupy? 

It is taken for granted that the boy who expects to 
succeed has his eyes open, and is doing a little thinking 
for himself. Possibly he has already formed plans for the 
future; and it is well if he has. He certainly labors under 
a delusion if he thinks success depends upon some mere 
matter of chance. The boy who takes no thought regard- 
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ing his own future, but waits for an opportunity to make a 
fortune, when he comes to be a man is likely to still con- 
tinue waiting for the lucky chance which somehow never 
comes. He fails to realize that capacity and fitness are 
the requirements for success. The opportunities are 
always present, but he has not learned how to make use of 
them. He has not fitted himself to do something; and the 
boy who has steps in in front of him, and he is left to 
bemoan his ill luck. 

An education may be said to be the first and most 
important step in a boy’s life. It is absolutely essential 
that he should know something, and experience has shown 
that the best way of obtaining that something is in the 
school-room, and to dig it out of books. It is a slow 
process, but no better way has yet been found. 

There are boys who do not like to go to school. Many 
of them are bright boys, and are far from being lazy or 
indolent. They are ambitious and wish to get ahead 
and to succeed. Itis slow and tiresome work to plod along, 
year after year, studying algebra and geometry, and they see 
no use whatever in learning French and Latin. They want 
to be on the highway to making money. They are impa- 
tient to be in somekind of business. It may be their sisters 
came out ahead of them on examination-day, and they are 
tempted to give up school. Some of their former class- 
mates are out of school, and are doing finely, apparently. 

Tom and Dick both have positions. They left school 
two years before. Tom is a messenger-boy, and earns four 
dollars a week. Dick has a positién in a store, and has 
been promised five dollars a week next year. Five dollars 
a week is a good deal of money to a boy who only now 
and then gets a dime or a quarter. Besides, a boy feels a 
certain independence in earning his own way, and having 
money to spend that he can look upon as his own. Tom 
and Dick have not, as yet, felt the need of an education. 
It is not likely that they will at their age. 

Boys that are bright and wide awake realize that they 
have their own way to make in the world. They argue 
that they are old enough to begin to take care of them- 
selves, and the sooner they get into business the quicker 
they will be on the way to making their fortunes. They 
are inclined to chafe a little if their parents insist on their 
remaining at school. 

It would be interesting if we could follow Tom and Dick 
through life and see how well they succeed. . Of course 
Tom does not intend to always be a messenger-boy, neither 
does Dick expect to remain an errand-boy. They both are 
on the lookout for something better than what they have. 
They have no definite end in view, or plans for the future, 
but expect something will “come their way.” In this 
they are making a mistake, for success does not come with- 
out working for it. They are not fitting themselves for 
any better employment. They are drifting along, as 
already too many are doing, hoping all the time that by 
chance good fortune may favor them. It is very easy for 
them to become careless and indifferent in their work, and 
wasteful of both their time and their money. The associ- 
ations they form are not likely to tend toward their own 
personal advancement. 

Boys do not always realize that they have to be de 
veloped. From boyhood to manhood is a wide step. 
Physical, mental, and moral training all enter into the proc- 
ess of development. Experience, study, observation, and 
continual thought and perseverance become a part of the 
educating process. All this can never be attained ata 
bound. It takes time, and the more care and thought 
wisely bestowed upon the process of development, it stands 
to reason, the better man the boy will make. 

Now, life is not so serious a matter that there should be 
no enjoyment in it. The healthy boy likes sport and 
recreation. It is perfectly natural for him to laugh and 
play. That he should have a certain amount of healthful 
exercise is as essential to his perfect development as that 
he should have plenty to eat. So trueis this that it was 
long ago recognized that “ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” It might have been added, “ All play 
and no work makes Jack an idle fellow.” 

A boy is not a machine to be built after a particular 
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pattern. In some respects boys are alike, but in many 
respects they differ from each other. A boy is to grow up 
and fulfill his particular mission, and, be it in the workshop, 
on the farm, in the office, or in the congress of a great 
nation like our own, the point in view is that he is fitted 
for the work he undertakes, and, whatever he does, that he 
does it well. If this is accomplished, success has been 
attained, everything moves in harmony, and he fills his 
place in society. Faithfulness and honesty are traits of 
nobility, and no higher distinction can be attained than 
that which comes from work well done in an honorable 
calling. A high standard, not a high calling, should be 
the object of an education. Many a man in a high place 
has disgraced himself.and degraded his calling by not 
being qualified for the place he held. 

It is not to be supposed that boys are inherently bad, or 
predisposed to evil. They have their own happiness and 
welfare at stake, and naturally have a certain amount of 
pride and self-respect. Their future depends largely upon 
whether they are educated upward or downward. It is 
quite easy to follow a course once started upon. It may 
be questioned, however, if a downward course is not, quite 
often, the result of carelessness and want of thought. Why 
do our boys not think? Why, too, do our men not think? 
It is hard to answer these questions. It cannot be said 
that boys are indifferent as to their own welfare. The 
responsibility for their education does not generally rest 
with them, though it does rest with them to make the most 
of their opportunities. Their experience in the world, 
necessarily, has been limited. They are guided by those 
older than they are, and there are times in every boy’s life 
when wise counsel and timely advice may shape his whole 
future life for success or failure. 


The Ultimate Responsibility 


By the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
Bishop of New York 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.—Galatians vi., 7. 
All things come of thee, O Lord, and of thine own huve we given thee.— 
1 Chronicles xxix., 14. 


The two truths, or laws, which respectively these words 
affirm are parts, in fact, of one. We are fond, in these 
days, of speaking much of the sovereignty of man. It was 
the fashion of our fathers to speak rather of the sover- 
eignty of God. And they, I apprehend, however little we 
may care to own it, were nearer right than we. A really 
great man, a really great nation, is one that has gotten 
into line with the greatest of all Forces ; and to-day, after all 
its various excursions into the manifold mysteries of natural 
law, the best learning of the world, unless I have been mis- 
informed, increasingly returns, not to an evolutionary atom 
but to a creative Mind, without which all the rest remains 
an unsolved problem, an inscrutable riddle. God is. He 
originated. He rules. He inspires. “ All things come 
of thee, O Lord,” and if our wit or industry or cleverness 
has somehow greatened it, still, when all is said and done, 
‘* of thine own have we given thee.”’ ' Thine was the soil 
in which we wrought; from Thee came the divine spark 
which taught us how to sow and till it; and every force of 
mechanism, every husbanded power, every last ingenuity 
of the latest and highest civilization, runs back at length to 
Thee, to find in Thee the soul of things, the brain of the 
first Thinker, the uncreated Hand of the first Sower. 

And yet, the other law or principle is no less true. 
Indeed, it inevitably grows out of the first. This is a um- 
verse of order, not of chance nor of freak. Just because 
behind it there is the sovereign Source of all laws, there- 
fore no mere human caprice can suspend those laws. Into 
this universe of fixed laws the Author of it has introduced 
a being with the mysterious and inestimable gift of moral 
freedom. To him has been vouchsafed not only will, but 
freedom of the will. He may work, or he may dream. 
He may sow wheat or tares. But “ whatsoever a man 


-soweth, that ””—not something else—* shall he also reap.’ 


Wheat, and not pomegranates ; corn, and not cabbages; 


1A sermon preached in the DeLancey Memorial Church of St. Peter, Geneva, 
hanksgiving 
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the harvest whose seed he has sown, not the harvest which 
he has merely wished for, or coveted, or imagined. 

Dear brethren, there are a great many people besides the 
farmers who are realizing that fact to-day. There is many 
a man whose calling it is to till the soil, who is looking 
over his fields during the leisure of this national holiday 
and doing some honest thinking. Here is a pasture which 
would have borne quite a different crop if a little more 
energy could have given it a little more irrigation. Over 
yonder is that stretch of upland which would have yielded 
a much more generous return if there had been a little 
deeper plowing, and a good deal more hoeing and weed- 
ing. ‘ The stock looks healthy,” do you say? Yes; but 
it would look better if we had mixed a little more care and 
some very simple science with the housing and the feeding 
of it. “The boys have done pretty well. But this is elec- 
tion year, you know, and they felt like taking a good many 
days off.” Precisely. Doubtless the “days off” were 
days on somewhere. There has been plenty of room for 
hard—and, let me add, honest—work in that great campaign 
of education which I think will always be one of the things 
to be remembered in the recent history of our country. 
But still the fact remains: if you do not put work, and 
seed, and the righ¢ seed, into the furrow, no worthy har- 
vest will ever come out of the furrow! Men and breth- 
ren, it is that fact, that law, of which I wish to speak to 
you this morning. I account it, believe me, a great privi- 
lege to worship in this holy and beautiful house, enriched 
and ennobled by its associations with your first Bishop, and 
with the dear and honored pastor and priest who has bid- 
den me here to-day as his guest, and who permits me to 
stand in his pulpit; and it is the note which belongs not 
only to this day, but no less to this memorial church, and 
' to the Diocese of whith it is a part, that, if I can, I would 
fain strike this morning. There are great memories that 
throng upon me as I stand in this place; memories of 
De Lancey, my father’s friend, and of rare and gifted 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, who was—may I always gratefully 
remember it !—my own; memories of the Jong and gracious 
ministry of him who is the shepherd of this flock, and of 
others, living and dead, who must always make this com- 
munity especially dear to me. “For my brethren and 
_ companions’ sake I will wish thee prosperity; peace be 
within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces!” 

But still the question remains: What is the law of pros- 
perity, personal, communal, ecclesiastical, political? It is 
sometimes, I know, considered a misfortune that such a 
question is asked in connection with such a day as this, 
and that the attempt to answer it is made the occasion for 
saying some things that, ordinarily, are foreign to the pul- 
pit. “This is Thanksgiving Day,” somebody objects, 
“‘which is designed, according to the title of the service 
set forth in the Prayer-Book, for “thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the fruits of the earth and all the other 
blessings of his merciful Providence.” Even the day of 
its observance is fixed, primarily, not by the State, but by 
the Church, and that appointment is only waived as a mat- 
ter of convenience when the civil authority has designated 
some other day. “ Let us hear, O preacher, about the boun- 
tiful harvests and how thankful we ought to be that we are 
not in danger of starving, like the people of India; but 
spare us, we pray you this morning, a political sermon.” 
This is the sort of cry that one often hears on Thanks- 
giving Day, and with which, I confess, I can in some 
measure sympathize. 

And yet it misses equally the highest meaning, whether 
of this day or of human life ; for, surely, the end of that is 
not that you and I should be well fed, and well housed, and 
wellclad. We can imagine a community or a nation in 
which, year after year, the harvests recur with ever-great- 
ening amplitude. We can imagine a people whose com- 
merce and manufactures draw to them the wealth of all the 
world. We can imagine a society in which there is no 
hunger nor nakedness, no scarceness nor penury. Such 
peoples have lived—lived to be the shame of their genera- 
tion and to be the enduring horror of history. For, side 
by side, as in imperial Rome, glutted with the wealth of 
her conquests, and drunk and dizzy with the infamy of her 
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vices, there has risen with such material prosperity the 
loathsome spectacle of manhood without virtue, of woman- 
hood without shame, of a people glorying in its degradation, 
and rotten to the verycore. Harvests, plenty, wealth, what 
are they but the possible instruments of an unutterable 
degradation, save as they are held as a stéwardship for 
highest ends, and used as agencies for man’s service and 
God’s honor? 

And so the questions which belong appropriately to this 
day are not merely, How much wheat have we harvested 
and housed, or exported? What is the corn crop, or the 
hay crop, or the gold balance in the United States Treas- 
ury? but, What for the year that ends to-day is the fruitage 
in the nation of ripened character, of ennobled purpose, of 
unselfish service? Said a foreigner traveling through a 
rugged and sterile region in New England to the stage- 
driver who sat on the box beside him, glancing with a fine 
contempt over the sour and stony soil that stretched around 
him, “ What, in Heaven’s name, do you raise in this God- 
forsaken country?” “Sir,” was the instant and electric 
answer, “we raise men!” It is such a harvest, my broth- 
ers, that a nation most of all needs to be concerned about. 
What can we say to-day of ours? 

Verily, I think you will agree with me that it is not with- 
out tokens of real and inspiring promise. A statesman of 
high rank whom I met not long ago in his own land, speak- 
ing of our American situation six months ago and its pos- 
sible perils, said: ‘‘I have great faith in the tardy common 
sense of your countrymen.” Ido not think that it was 
undeserved. The most hopeful quality in our American 
popular intelligence, often temporarily beguiled as it is by 
a showy oratory or a cheap and superficial political 
economy, is its often slowly awakening capacity to detect 
a political or economic sophistry, and to penetrate to the core 
of a specious but essentially false social philosophy. The 
hope of a republic must forever be, first, in the conscience, 
and then in the intelligence of its citizens; and so long as 
these have not been drugged to sleep by indifference or 
self-interest, the nation certainly need not despair. 

But while this is true, it is no less true that there are 
not wanting among us signs which, if they do not forbid us 
wholly to rejoice, do admonish us to rejoice with trembling. 
As in the life of men, so of nations, there may be said to 
be the successive periods of hilarity, sobriety, and gravity. 
No one who has gone at all among older European 
peoples can fail to understand what I mean. It is not 
that they do not amuse themselves—often how solemnly !— 
it is not that they do not, now and then, forget their cares 
and burdens; it is that through all the mirth and play 
there is an undertone of seriousness, of anxious forecast, 
of often grave perplexity, which thus far in us as a people 
has been largely if not wholly wanting. It is the one thing 
concerning which foreigners always remark, that we treat 
disaster so lightly, that we rise so quickly to new endeavors 
out of some crushing defeat, that we are full, in one word, 
of such a perennial and inextinguishable hope. It is the 
characteristic of young nations as of young people; but it 
may not hope to survive youth in a nation any more than 
in a man. And to-day, owing especially to the closer 
intercourse of all the world with every part of it, our 
national and social conditions have approached more 
nearly to those of older nations in a single century than 
in other ages would have come to pass in five times a 
single century. Daily, the struggle for life becomes harder ; 
daily, the possible area for our possible expansion becomes 
narrower ; daily, new conditions of human activity, when 
once we have blundered, become fewer. We are finding 
that far more is exacted of us than our fathers found ; our 
children will find far more exacted of them than is now 
exacted of us. Daily, life grows more fevered, more tense, 
more complex, harder. 

Now, then, at such a point, what is that which we most 
of all want? If to-morrow we had a market for all that 
we could raise in our fields or make in our factories, that 
would really settle nothing so far as our national prosper- 
ity is concerned. A rich and silly and conceited nation 
is no more secure from disaster than a rich and silly and 
conceited youth. Precisely the same blunders and vices 
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that ruin the one will ruin the other. And with the nation 
as with the man, just one thing is needed, and that is the 
triumph and the enthronement in it of the forces—reason, 
conscience, a chastened and renovated will—that are alone 
fit to rule, 

And that brings me to one feature in our national situ- 
ation which may well awaken serious thought. Marvelous 
as has been accounted the wisdom of our American Con- 
stitution as promising at once the largest freedom and the 
most sufficient check upon those who are set to govern, it 
cannot be denied that there are conditions in our national 
life to-day which the fathers never foresaw, or, if they did, 
never regarded as even remotely probable. Their social 
order, republican though it was in form, rose out of con- 
ditions in which there was what Mr, Froude has defined 
as a “ governing class,’”’ by which he meant, not necessarily 
a fixed order of society, but men of probity, experience, 
having a substantial stake in the well-being of the commu- 
nity, culture, and more or less training in public affairs. Such 
men were largely represented in our Colonial assemblages, 
and in our earlier legislatures, National and State. Says 
Tocqueville, speaking of the United States Senate forty- 
four years after the adoption of the Constitution: “ A few 
yards away opens the hall of the Senate, the narrow area 
of which contains a large proportion of all the famous men 
of America. One hardly perceives one who is not some 
recent celebrity—eloquent advocates, distinguished gener- 
als, able judges, or well-known statesmen. Every word 
which is uttered in that assembly would do honor to the 
greatest of parliamentary debates in Europe.” But it can 
hardly be denied, I think, that a very different situation 
exists to-day. The men who make our laws, determine our 
local or general policies, and, above all, translate us, by 
their speech and attitude concerning great international 
questions, to the world outside of us, are too often per- 
sons who are chosen on no basis of moral or intellectual 
merit, or of honorable achievement, but simply by party 
leaders as serviceable tools for partisan ends. This‘may 
seem a harsh statement, but its substantial accuracy is very 
easily tested. If one were to rise in one of those con- 
ventions which nominate the men who are to serve their 
country, whether in greater or humbler place, as holders of 
office, and urge that a candidate was a person of unbend- 
ing integrity, of incorruptible honor, of a fearless loyalty 
to the truth, of distinct mental force and capacity, and of 
proved ability and wisdom in public affairs, will anybody 
pretend to say that the answer would not be, “ This is all 
very well. But what is his record in the party? How far 
will he stand by ‘the organization’? How surely may he 
be counted on to take care of hisfriends? What will he do 
for the interest of his town, or county, or district ?”’—this 
last often pre-eminently. 

Well, what has come of it? Ours is a democratic form 
of government. Ina democratic form of government the 
power ultimately rests in the people. And whatever it is 
that has come in this land from those conditions to which 
I have referred, the one word that I want to leave with you 
is this: that no one is fesponsible for it but you and I. 
The condition of our American legislative bodies, great 
and small, to-day is one that may well fill any true lover of 
his country with grave apprehension. For what, in one 
word, is that condition? I maintain, and I challenge 
contradiction of that statement, that it is one in which 
independent action has largely perished. Largely, but 
not wholly, thank God! The other day on the floor of 
Congress a member who had convictions gave expression 
to them, and announced his intention of voting, whatever 
his party might do, in accordance with them. Said a fel- 
low-member, as he sat down: “ You are right, and I agree 
with you. If I too had the courage of my convictions, I 
should do as you will do. But I have not, and I shall 
not.” 

“A poor creature,” we say; “a coward, without princi- 
ple, or, at least, with principles too weak to make him do 
his duty.” Yes; but who is responsible for him? Again 
I say, my brother, you and I, just in so far as in our vari- 
ous relationships, civic, municipal, ngtional, we want men 
in our legislative halls who will take care of our interests, 
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rather than of the interests of oné and all alike. Some 
one has described the modern legislator, whether in greater 
or lesser place, as a trader in jobs who barters his vote for 
your job—your vote for his. If the description has in 
it a large element of truth, we must remember who they are 
who share its responsibility. One of our prophets of the 
hour told us not long ago that in the realm of national 
affairs we were a people without leaders; that there was 
not in our legislative bodies to-day, great or small, a single 
voice of commanding quality or controlling weight. Whether 
he was tight or no, it is not for me to say. But if he was, 
let us make no mistake as to where the blame for such a 
condition of things ultimately rests. A people that is with- 
out leaders is without them because it does not want them— 
because, in the characteristic coarseness of our modern 
phrase, ‘it has no use for them.” If, however, it has no 
leader, fearless, upright, single-eyed and stainless, it has 
usually what it wants—it has a “ boss.” 

But though this has been, too often, our civic and our 
national degradation, there are signs, thank God! of a bet- 
ter day. Never has our land presented a nobler spectacle 
than in that recent uprising which dismissed partisan fealty 
to the winds, and strove only for the honor of the Repub- 
lic. This, and the fact that among Anglo-Saxon peoples 
this year has witnessed the triumph of the principle, if no 
more, of international arbitration for the settlement of in- 
ternational differences, and thus, at last, has declared against 
the appeal to brute force, barbarous, cruel, and desolating 
as it must forever be, no matter how sacred the cause that 
invoked it—this, I say, and our own more recent political 
history, reveal a spirit for which we may well be thankful. 

May such a spirit grow stronger and braver among us! 
There are wrongs to be righted which, because they have 
sometimes been exaggerated by rash and reckless men, 
cannot, nevertheless, wisely be ignored. There is among 
us, ¢.g., the growth of a corporate wealth, often unscrupu- 
lous and irresponsible, which threatens the permanence of 
our institutions quite as really as any anarchistic cry break- 
ing from the lips of a mob. There have been class dis- 
criminations in our financial policies as false in principle 
as they were vicious in operation. Above all, there is a 
noisy and aggressive self-confidence which may well make 
us tremble. It is not such things that make a people great, 
however much they may make some of them rich and others 
conspicuous. Ours is a heritage of great ideals. It is 
these that we must sow in the hearts of the people if we 
would reap them in the permanence and prosperity of the 
State and of the Nation. 

Let us not be slow to do it. Surely to-day we may well 
mix with the strains of our gratitude the notes of a higher 
resolve. How rich and how unstinted is the measure of 
our blessings! Heirs of a great past, children of sires who 
laid in this dear land such broad and deep foundations, let 
us strive to build worthily of so rare and fair a heritage. 
‘“‘ Von nobis Domine’’—not unio us, O Lord, but unto Thy 
name be praise and thanks to-day; and then, with thanks, 
unselfish and unstinted service for our homes, our country, 
and our God! 


‘To-morrow 


Light is our sorrow, for it ends to-morrow, 
Light is our death which cannot hold us fast ; 
So brief a sorrow can be scarcely sorrow, 
Or death be death so quickly past. 


One night, no more, of pain that turns to pleasure, 
One night, no more, of weeping, weeping sore ; 

And then the heaped-up measure beyond measure, 
In quietness forevermore. 


Our sails are set to cross the tossing river, 
Our face is set to reach Jerusalem ; 
We toil awhile, but then we rest forever, 
Sing with all saints and rest above with them. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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A Legend of Solomon 
Or, The Samir and -Asmedai, King of the Demons 


From the Talmud, Treatise “ Gittin” 


By Clifton Harby Levy 


The edict had come forth from God that the Holy Tem- 
ple which was to be sanctified by His presence should be 
touched neither by irori nor any tool made of iron. The 
wisest of kings, to whom the sacred task of building the 
sanctuary had been bequeathed, was utterly perplexed by 
this command, and knew not how to proceed in the accom- 
plishment of this holy purpose. ‘“‘ How is it possible to 
hew the immense masses of marble or split the hard logs 
of wood without the aid of iron?’ In his helpless per- 
plexity he summoned his ministers about him, unfolded 
the cause of his trouble before them, and asked their 
counsel and advice. One of the wisest replied: 

“Great and Mighty King! Among those things created 
by the Divine Word is one which would serve your purpose 
excellently, for it can take the place of iron, than which it 
is even more powerful. It was after the first day of crea- 
tion, during that hour in which night contends with day 
for the mastery, that the Creator called into being a small 
worm, the Samir, which is possessed of the remarkable 
power of crushing the hardest stone by its touch. Where 
that little worm is, no mortal soul has been able to ascer- 
tain.” 

Complete control of all the Spirits had been given to 
Solomon, so nothing on earth could remain hidden from 
him. Forthwith he pronounced the wondrous word sum- 
moning two Sedim (demons), and commanded them to 
reveal to him the place in which the Samir was concealed. 
Tremblingly they replied that this secret was known to 
their Great King, Asmedai, alone. When asked where 
that great Prince lived, they answered: “ He lives very, 
very far hence, on the topmost peak of a lofty mountain. 
He has hollowed out a deep well in that mountain, and has 
filled it with water. Upon its mouth he has placed a huge 
cover which is sealed to the ground. Every day he ascends 
to the heavens, and when he returns to earth he examines 
the seal carefully to see if any one has tampered with it. 
Then he uncovers the well, drinks, and, covering it again, 
reseals the cover.” 

Thereupon Solomon dismissed the demons, and sum- 
moned his brave general, Benaiah, before him. The King 
gave him a chain upon which the ineffable name of God 
was graven, together with a seal bearing the same Holy 
Name, a large quantity of wool, and a thousand bottles of 
wine. Then said he: “Go and bring me the Samir or 
Asmedai !” | 

Thescourageous warrior lost no time in starting upon his 
journey. He traveled for many, many days, and at last 
reached the mountain and the well. The appalling deso- 
lation, loneliness, and silence of that spot would have over- 
come any other man. But the hero was not in the least 
discouraged, and prepared to accomplish his difficult task. 
Below the mouth of this well (dug by hellish art), and just 
to the right of it, he hollowed out a broad ditch into which 
he drew off the water that was in the well, stopping the 
hole in the side of the well with huge pieces of wool. Then 
he dug another trench, a little higher up, through which he 
poured all of his wine into the well. As soon as he had 
finished his task, he concealed himself and impatiently 
awaited the coming of the King of the Demons. 

At the approach of night Asmedai descended from heaven, 
examined the seal, and, finding it untouched, removed the 
cover and lowered himself into the well. As soon as he 
noticed the wine, inhaling its balsamic perfume, he became 
suspicious, resolving not to taste it, and to be on his guard. 
But then he was seized with burning thirst, and impatiently 
he swallowed a great draught of the wine. After the first 
he drank again and again, swallowing it with all of a drunk- 
ard’s eagerness. Then he became confused, his head 
reeled, he staggered and fell, sinking into profound slumber. 
Benaiah, who had watched every movement, hastily threw 
himself upon the sleeping demon, placed the holy chain 
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At last the Prince of the Demons awoke. He felt the 
chain around him, and uttered so frightful a shriek that 
the mountain shook and trembled to its base. He writhed 
in his despair, foaming at the mouth and shooting flames 
from his eyes; he twisted, turned, and tossed. “Listen,” 
said Benaiah. “Thou hast the Holy Name of God upon 
thee—all of thy efforts are vain.” Asmedai lay still for a 
moment, and then declared himself ready to execute the 
will of his new master. Benaiah commanded him to follow, 
which he did; but wheresoever the King of the Demons. 
passed he left tokens of his fearful power. Here, as his 
side brushed against a tree, it was blasted to the ground; 
there he touched a house and it fell into ruins. Later 
they met a festive marriage train, and the King of the 
Demons wept as he looked at it. “Why do you weep?” 
said Benaiah. “QO fatal feast!” answered Asmedai; 
“within three days the bridegroom will die.” They went 
further and came to a farmer who was just saying toa 
shoemaker, “ Be careful; I want those shoes to last me 
seven years.” Asmedai laughed aloud. “Why do you 
laugh ?” asked Benaiah. ‘ Why do I laugh?” replied he. 
“That unfortunate man will not live six days, and he wants 
a pair of shoes that will last him seven years!” 

Now they came before the Great King. Asmedai 
trembled with anger, but was silent. He threw a small 
stick that was between his feet towards Solomon’s foot- 
stool. “What are you doing?” said the King. ‘“ You,” 
fiercely answered Asmedai, “you will occupy no more 
space than that stick when you are dead, but yet, not satis- 
fied with ruling the whole earth, you must needs also rule 
over the demons.” “Do not be angry, Asmedai,” said 
Solomon ; “I require but one thing of you. I must build 
the Holy Temple, and I need the Samir ; tell me where the 
Samir is hidden.” 

“The Samir was intrusted to the King of the Sea, 
and he in turn intrusted it to the Woodcock, and bound 
it by the most terrible oath to keep it forever and never 
give it up. The Woodcock has taken it up to a lofty, 
bare, and lonely mountain where it builds its nest. It 
feeds upon seeds which it has placed in the crevices of 
the rocks, and never goes away unless it carries that treas- 
ure, the Samir, with it, pressed under its wing.” 

Once more Solomon called for the trusty Benaiah, and 
sent him to find the Woodcock. The hero started upon his 
journey immediately. He crossed rivers and climbed moun- 
tains, and upon the summit of a high mountain he found 
the Woodcock’s nest at last. Intoxicated with joy, he ran 
up to it, and threw a large, hard glass globe over the young 
woodcocks. Then he concealed himself and waited. Be- 
fore long the Woodcock returned, flew to its nest, and stood 
by the glass globe. It saw the little woodcocks within, it 
pushed at the globe, went all around it, struck it with its 
powerful wings, and pushed it hither and thither. Mean- 
while the young birds chirped and cried, and the Woodcock 
ran round and round, pecking on every side, but all in 
vain. At last it had recourse to the priceless treasure, 
intrusted to its care, to break ,the glass. It drew the 
Samir from under its wing, and brought it close—but at 
that moment Benaiah uttered so terrifying a cry that the 
Samir fell to the ground, when Benaiah joyfully snatched 
it up and fled. The poor Woodcock, despairing over its 
broken oath, could only die. Thus it was made possible to 
complete the building of the Holy Temple ; but the King 
of the Demons still lay chained at Solomon’s feet. Intoxi- 
cated with power, he reveled in every pleasure. Never 
satisfied with riches, he piled up treasure upon treasure. 
Dissatisfied with his own greatness, he erected palace after 
palace and city aftercity. Ever seeking new enjoyments, 
he gathered male and female singers and dancers, and still 
was he dissatisfied. [See Eccl., chap. ii. ] 

One day his royal prisoner said to him: “ Great King, by 
the aid of the demons and my power thou art become 
the greatest of all mortals. But my might, thus shackled, 


accomplishes but a little of what I might perform if I were 
free. Loose my bonds, intrust thy holy ring to me for 
only a moment, and I shall make thee more than mortal.’”” 

The King, fired with wild ambition, ordered that the 
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chains be removed, and gave him the sacred ring. The 
Demon, hardly free, made himself a giant whose feet were 
upon the earth while his head reached to the clouds. 
Seizing the ring, he threw it into the sea, and, picking up 
Solomon, he threw him a thousand miles away. Then he 
assumed the face and appearance of Solomon, and, placing 
himself among his ministers, pretended to be the king. 
Thus he commanded and ruled over Israel as king. 

Meanwhile poor Solomon wandered alone and unknown 
in distant lands, bearing none of the insignia of royal 
greatness. None noticed his coming in, none stood up 
when he spoke, none obeyed his commands. In vain did 
he seek to make himself known, vainly did he declare 
himself to be the great King of Israel. Scorn and insult 
followed his protestations; they called him “ King of the 
Beggars,” and ran after him with jeers. 

The torment of recollections was added to the distresses 
endured by the unfortunate king. The fame of his great 
name, the power of his commands, the extent of his realm, 
the lofty state of his palace, the riches of his treasury, the 
luxury of his mode of life—thought of all these ran riot in 
his brain and almost maddened him with sorrow and anger. 
He looked about him and found himself deserted and 
alone. In thought he hastened to the seat of his domain, 
and ran into every glittering chamber, into each room 
bright with gold and sweet with perfume. Realizing the 
contrast with his present condition, he felt the whirl of 
madness strike his spirit and chill his heart. 

But, then, he thought, perhaps the contempt and ill treat- 
ment which he had borne were due to the fact that he was 
so far away from his kingdom that little was known of him 
and his great power. He flattered himself with the hope 
that as soon as he showed himself in his royal city he 
would be greeted as king, and once more enjoy the honors 
which had been his. 

Led, or misled, by this sweet anticipation, he again took 
courage, regained his former pride, and once more began 
the old dreams of greatness and good fortune. Then he 
started on his homeward journey. At this time he suf- 
fered the severest privations and suffering—for he felt 
the pangs of unappeased hunger. His delusions were 
shattered and his fears again aroused. Fixing his mind 
firmly upon his beloved Jerusalem, he gained new strength 
and joyously continued his travel. Now he is-near the 
holy walls, soon he will tread the sacred streets, already 
he sees the pinnacles of the chosen city. His heart ex- 
pands, it throbs with joy, and his imperious gaze sweeps 
slowly around as if to issue a command and enforce due 
reverence. His steps become slower and more majestic, 
although inwardly burning to hasten. At last he entered 
the royal city, and met a hurrying crowd, coming and going 
in every direction. Solomon stood stock:still in front of 
. the rushing multitude, waiting for the sudden shout of 
greeting and homage to break forth. 

But the crowd pursued its way, and none took notice of 
him. Partially undeceived, with trembling heart he has- 
tened toward the palace, certain thatthere at least he would 
find the desired end of his sorrows. He knocked imperi- 
ously at the door, and answered the inquiry of the porter, 
who asked him who he was, with regal dignity, “‘ I am—the 
King.” The porter gave him one insulting look, and, 
laughing heartily, slammed the door in his face. Solomon 
could not bear this outrage. He began to cry, threaten, 
and rage, so that soon a mob of inquisitive persons had 
gathered round him laughing and jeering. The royal cup- 
bearer happening to come out, Solomon rushed up to him. 
“* And you,” cried he, “‘ you, my faithful servant, will recog- 
nize your King. Recall our many feasts, our cheerful enter- 
tainments, our sweet confidences!” “That Satan may 
have told you these things I can well believe, but that you 
are the King no one will believe.”” Saying these words, he 
threw a cloak over the King’s rags and tatters, and then 
drove him forth. 

With despair at his heart, with bowed head, in deep 
reflection, he retraced his steps through the streets of Jeru- 
salem. Of all the numerous citizens he was recognized by 
but one rich manand one poorman. The rich man invited 
him to dinner, and said to him: “ Unhappy man, in what 
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condition I find you after such greatness!’’ Solomon, 
angry at this disagreeable consolation, rushed away from 
the table. The poor man said to him: “ Bear contentedly 
what God’s will sends you, and do not lose hope. God 
can give you again all that he has taken from you.” But 
these friendly words could hardly do much towards modi- 
fying the bitterness of his lot. To be an object of scorn 
where before all had bowed to his will was far greater pain 
than he could bear. Solomon determined to leave the 
ungrateful city. Driven by want, curiosity, by unknown 
hopes, he betook himself to the royal capital of Ammon, 
and went straightway to the royal palace. To gain admit- 
tance he applied to the servants, offering himself for the 
most menial and arduous labor. The king’s cook just hap- 
pened to need some one, so he engaged Solomon, and 
made him carry wood, draw water, and perform all such 
work. But the cook soon noticed that this man possessed 
higher abilities than befitted such occupations. He was 
astonished when he listened to the king’s learned dis- 
courses about animals, plants, and nature at large. The 
cook thus began to love and esteem him, and soon gave 
him a part of his work to do, keeping him busy in the 
kitchen. One day Solomon obtained the special privilege 
of preparing all of the dishes for the king’s dinner. The 
food so tickled the monarch’s palate that he called for the 
one who had prepared the dishes, and appointed Solomon 
chief of the kitchen. 

The King of Ammon had a daughter by the name of 
Naomi, of rare and wondrous beauty. Wooed by royal 
princes, she always declined their offers, for she was con- 
sumed by a secret love for Solomon. Her mother, who 
knew of this attachment, determined she should marry him. 
But the king was very angry, and threatened them both 
with death. All that the tears of her mother could bring 
about was the commutation of the death sentence into ban- 
ishment to the wilderness. In this solitude the generous 
tenderness of his bride increased the sorrow eating at Solo- 
mdn’s heart, for he could only requite it with tears. Then 
an ill-defined thought, at last becoming clearer, stole into 
his mind: there was still one trust, one hope left—prayer. 
He cast himself upon the ground, the tears gushed from his 
eyes, and he prayed and humbled himself before the Lord 
of Thrones and all human greatness. Groveling in the 
dust, he prayed and wept again and again. 

Then he started on the road to a city which lay near the 
sea. A fisherman approached him and begged him to buy 
a fish. He bought it, opened it—when, lo and behold! to 
his great astonishment and greater joy, there he found the 
sacred ring which Asmedai had thrown into the sea. He 
shouted for joy, and already felt like a different man. He 
assumed his pristine majesty of mien, and felt as if he were 
ensouled anew by the Divine Spirit. 

He hurried to Jerusalem, with his faithful consort, made 
himself known to the great Synhedrin, and related all of 
his adventures in detail. ) 

The Synhedrin asked Benaiah how the present king 
treated him, and learned that the king had driven away his 
faithful counselors and taken away his commission. He 
asked the men of the Royal Court if the king really looked 
like Solomon, and if they had ever happened to see his 
feet.1 They replied that the king was always careful to 
cover his feet, and wrapped them in a white robe. 

The Synhedrin then advised Solomon to go suddenly 
into the royal chamber. He went in there, and made the 
holy ring shine into Asmedai’s eyes. Asmedai uttered a 
fearful cry and vanished. 

Thereafter Solomon was tortured by such fears that, as 
is stated in the Song of Songs,’ his bed was guarded every 
night by sixty armed soldiers. 


If I ever feel like envying any one, it is not the world- 
famous author, but some serene, devout soul who has 
made the life of Christ his own and whose will is the divine 
will.—/. G. Whittier. 


' Ref to the current belief that the feet of demons have claws like birds. 
2 Song of Songs iii., 7. 
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It is not often that parish celebrations 
Fifty Years of Beginnings are so deeply interesting to the people 
of an entire country as was the one 
held in the Church of the Holy Communion, on Fifth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, last Sunday. It is fifty years since William Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg came from College Point, where he had devoted 
many years of his life to the cause of Christian education, to become 
the pastor of a little church—then in the open fields—in the upper 
part of New York. He was fifty years old when he began his new 
work, and for thirty years after he was the strongest and most success- 
ful personality in the organization of humanitarian work in the city. 
He came to his labor in New York with a lofty ideal of human brother- 
hood, which soon found embodiment in the work of the church, and 
in the founding of such institutions as St. Luke’s Hospital and St. 
Johnland, both of which had their beginnings in this little parish. 
The modern institutional church had here its first trial, and a success- 
ful one. It was the first free church, the first to be opened for daily 
services for the people, the first where the sick and the poor were 
cared for. The first effective organizations for charity had their home 
here. Here were founded a hospital, a dispensary, and the first sister- 
hood among English-speaking people. The first Fresh-Air work in 
the city of New York had its birth here; the first Employment Society 
for poor women, the first Men’s Club, the first weekly Communion, 
the first Boys’ Choir, the first Industrial Community, all had their 
beginnings here; and in its Sunday-school rooms was shown the first 
Christmas-tree which ever delighted the eyes of American children. 
From its Babies’ Shelter to its Homes for the Old and Sick, the 
church sought to reach and help all sorts and conditions of men. 
But it was the beginning, in this Church of the Holy Communion, of 
the movement for Christian Unity which endears it to Christians 
everywhere. In the buildings is a “ Jerusalem Chamber,” where Dr. 
Muhlenberg wrought out the memorial to the Bishops which led to 
that enlargement of the ideal of the American Episcopate which 
found expression later in the Quadrilateral of 1886. It is the 
Church’s main duty, said Dr. Muhlenberg, to deliver God’s mes- 
sagetoall. ‘She must be flexible, and ready to adapt herself to vary- 
ing conditions.” She must be catholic in ministry and in worship as 
in faith. She is essentially and supremely a missionary organization, 
‘and whatever of human enactment hinders or obstructs this mission 
‘should be null and void. With these principles well in mind, Dr. 
Muhlenberg pleaded with the Bishops to allow freedom in prayer, to 
_ loosen rubrical restraints, to remember their broad commission from 
the great head of the Church, to make useful to the whole body of 
American Christians the blessings which the Protestant Episcopal 
“Church had inherited from the past, to place the feet of the clergy 
in so broad a path that nothing of a sectarian spirit could find place 
there. He foresaw the growth of the sectarian spirit in American 
Christianity, he fought against it; his faith in the ultimate reunion of 
a dismembered Christendom never faltered; he lived in it, and to 
show his faith he partook of the Lord’s Supper with his Christian 
brothers at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, and preached on 
‘Good Friday evening in a general gathering of Christians in Dr. 
Adams’s church. He died with the vision of a united Church in the 
United States before him, and thirty years after the day of the memo- 
rial the seed which he had sown yielded fruit. In the Jerusalem 
‘Chamber a company of men met, the movement for liturgical enrich- 
ment which has given much of the liturgical freedom asked for was 
begun, the memorial movement was reinaugurated, and the vision of 
the rector of the Holy Communion was realized by an effective effort 
toward the “ emancipation of the episcopate and the unsectarizing of 
the Church.” 


Dr. John Watson has preached two 
Sundays in the Greater New York, 
once in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
‘Church to students, and again in Plymouth Church. His appearance 
in the pulpit of the metropolis has given many people an opportunity of 
studying his peculiarities as a preacher, for in reality he is a preacher, 
and that alone. All his stories and sketches have a distinct ethical 
and even spiritual aim. What is the secret of his power ?—for as 
a preacher he is quite as attractive as an author. In the first place, he 
is wonderfully simple and direct; his language is choice and level to 
the understanding of the people addressed. Then, while he usually 
writes his sermons carefully, he delivers them without notes. There 
is a vein of sympathy in all that he says, and an indescribable something 
which is covered by the phrase “ commonsense.” Take, for instance, 
the sermon published in “ The Mind of the Master” entitled “ Devo- 
tion to a Person the Dynamic of the Spiritual Life.” That sermon 
was first delivered at the Summer School of Theology at Oxford two 
years ago. The audience was composed of professors and preachers, 
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men eminent in various departments of church work and theological 
thought, but Dr. Watson preached to that company as he would have 
preached to his own congregation, seeming to recognize the common 
human need and that alone. There was no attempt to make ita 
“ university sermon,” no straining after what might seem to be pro- 
found thought, and yet his thought was profound. His style is per- 
fectly clear. No one can misunderstand his words. There is an 
element of the picturesque in his language ; his phrases are often word- 
pictures. In the ordinary sense he is not a theologian, but the subjects 
which he chooses are the great themes of the spiritual life. He is 
really one of the great English preachers. He is pastor of what is 
probably the strongest Presbyterian church in England. It is located 
on the border of Sefton Park, and is the finest church in the city of 
Liverpool, occupying about the same relation to that city that Dr. 
Hall’s church would occupy in New York if it faced the finest part of 
Central Park. At home Dr. Watson is not only an author anda 
preacher, but largely interested in the public life of his city, especially 
in educational affairs. 


For over six years the Methodists 
have had a National Union of the 
local societies for city mission and 
church extension work, of which there are now many in active opera- 
tion. This National organization is a delegated body, and has been 
promoted and largely maintained by the laymen of the Church. Its 
aim is twofold—first, to stimulate the churches in the cities to com- 
bined effort in planting new churches and sustaining missions, and, 
second, to arouse, by conventions and publications, the entire denomi- 
nation to larger ideals and purposes in the application of the old 
Gospel to the modern city. Recognized by the General Conference 
and cordially indorsed by its action, the National Union has the free- 
dom of a non-official society. Its sixth annual Convention was held 
in Chicago on the 4th and 5th of the present month, and brought 
together representatives from over twenty cities. Previous Conven- 
tions have been held in Pittsburg, New York, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and Baltimore, and the next will meet in Boston. The discussions on 
this occasion were spirited, wide in their range and impression for 
what they indicated of well-balanced optimism in those who live near 
the heart of the great cities. It appeared that an aggregate of over 
two hundred thousand dollars has beer raised by the cities for this 
local work, New York leading with nearly forty thousand dollars. 
Each city presents its own problems, but the enterprises described 
embraced a large variety, from the simpler task of establishing 
Sunday-schools and churches in new neighborhoods to that of reach- 
ing the foreigners and maintaining institutional churches and Gospel 
settlements. There was abundant evidence that a new and steady 
enthusiasm is stirring the Methodist Church in the cities, and that it 
accepts fully its mission as not only a rural or suburban but a civic 
Church. The Chicago Society reported that it has founded fifty 
churches in the past five years. Boston supports a thriving settle- 
ment, Epworth House, and an institutional church, Morgan Chapel, 
at the North End. Cincinnati has, by organized effort, lifted the debts 
from all herchurches. The New York Society has recently set off in 
independence, with a gift of property amounting to fully $150,000, 
three flourishing churches, which it has nurtured to strength through 
many years. Thriving work is being carried forward in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and many of the smaller cities. The Con- 
vention elected Mr. Horace Hitchcock, of Detroit, its President for 
the coming year; Mr. Horace Benton, of Cleveland, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Mr. J. B. Hobbs, of Chicago, Treasurer. Many well- 
known names from the various cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
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appearin the Board of Managers. The Convention isa sign of vigor- 


ous life in one of the timeliest organizations within our knowledge. 


That great work, the polychrome Bible, 
which has been exciting the interest of 
scholars and readers of the Bible gener- 
ally, is now approaching a point which makes timely a review of the 
work already accomplished. Such a notice has been lucidly given in 
the current number of the “Review of Reviews” by Mr. Clifton 
Harby Levy. ‘The plan of the Bible was announced six years ago; 
the originator of the idea was Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Professor Haupt is a German, and is but thirty- 
eight years old. He was born in Gorlitz, and received his education 
at the Gymnasium there and at the Universities of Leipsic and Berlin. 
Under Professor Friedrich Delitzsch he became intensely interested in 
Assyriology, and in the course of but one week had mastered all of 
the signs then known which go to make up the Assyrian alphabet. 
In Hebrew his teacher was F’rofessor Franz Delitzsch, and he studied 
Arabic under the late Professor Fleischer, the most renowned of 
Arabic scholars. Professor Dillman taught him Ethiopic, and for 
Rabbinical Hebrew he went to the local rabbis. Me first began teach- 
ing in the University of Géttingen, occupying bimself with Assyrian 
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and other Semitic languages, and also with original investigations, 
which resulted in the publication of transcriptions from clay tablets. 
In 1883 he became Professor of Semitics in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Though such a young man, Professor Haupt is already an 
eminent scholar. The polychrome Bible is due to his sense of the 
necessity of a new version. Our King James Version is three hun- 
dred years old, filled with mistranslations, obsolete words, and incom- 
prehensible Hebraisms; nor has the lately produced Revised Version 
entirely removed these obstacles. Professor Haupt’s idea is to give 
“a Bible that we can understand” without dictionary and glossary, 
and also to give a Bible which will include all of the results of the 
higher criticism. Then came the problem of how to have the work 
-done, and how to have the Bible read. The old-fashioned idea of the 
Bible—often as colorless as the page upon which it was printed— 
must be removed. It does make a difference in our conception, for 
instance, of the history of Israel, whether Leviticus, chapter xix., was 
-composed by Moses, or 500 or 1,000 years later. We know already 
that the Biblical documents have not been well preserved, nor always 
well arranged. They are compilations showing by varying style and 
thought that portions of the same book have been composed by 
different writers in widely different periods. Since the time and con- 
ditions of composition bear so important a relation to these writings, 
Professor Haupt determined to indicate the various periods and 
authors by printing the text and the translation upon backgrounds 
of different colors. Hence the name polychrome. As his coadju- 
tors, Professor Haupt has selected the leading scholars of the world, 
many of whom had devoted their lives to the study of certain books, 
which were, of course, assigned to them. For instance, Canon Driver 
has Leviticus; Professor Karl Budde has Samuel; Professor Stade, 
Kings; Professor Cheyne, Isaiah; Professor Toy, Ezekiel; Professor 
Briggs, Ruth; Professor Delitzsch, Jonah; Professor Wellhausen, 
Psalms, etc. One-half of the Hebrew text has already appeared, and 
the English translation is well under way. In the work of translation 
Professor Haupt has a valuable coadjutor in Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness. 

“ Congregational Work” is the title of 
a new paper to be published simulta- 
neously in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago under the auspices of the various missionary soci- 
eties of the Congregational churches of the United States. The 
editors are Drs. A. H. Clapp, representing the Home Missionary 
Society; L. H. Cobb, of the Church Building Society; E. E. Strong, 
of the American Board for Foreign Missions; G. M. Boynton, of the 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society; F. P. Woodbury, of the 
American Missionary Association; J. A. Hamilton, of the Education 
Society. The plan adopted is to assign to each society a certain 
number of columns or pages, to be edited by the representative of the 
society. The first number of the paper contains a large amount of 
exceedingly valuable information. The editors, working on the plan 
which they have adopted, have done their work exceedingly well. 
The paper ought to go into every home of the denomination. If we 
were to make any suggestion concerning the future work, it would be 
in regard to the way in which the paper is edited. There is hardly 
unity enough in the pages. If, instead of a number of different edi- 
tors, each one independent, there could be an editor-in-chief who would 
take all the material and edit it in a large and liberal way, in our 
opinion the paper would be more valuable than at present. But 
lessons of this kind, in the nature of the case, have to be learned by 
experience. The outlook for the paper is promising, and we predict 
for it a large influence. It will be invaluable in the preparation of 
material for missionary concerts. 


The annual invitation of the Evangelical 
Alliance for the week of united and uni- 
versal prayer at the commencement of the 
year has been issued. The week will be January 3-10. The subjects 
suggested for the week are as follows : 

Sunday, January 3, Sermons—Text, Lam. iii., 25. 

Monday, January 4, Humiliation and Thanksgiving. 

Tuesday, January 5, The Church Universal. 

Wednesday, January 6, Nations and Their Rulers. 

Thursday, January 7, Foreign Missions. 

Friday, January 8, Home Missions. 

Saturday, January 9, Families and Schools. 

Sunday, January 10, Sermons—Text, Matt. xxviii., 18-20. 
‘The Secretary of the Alliance has also issued an interesting and 
valuable series of notes on the programme. The importance of these 
notes may be seen by a single illustration. For instance, the subject 
for Wednesday, January 6, is “ Nations and Their Rulers.” The 
notes on that day contain statistics in regard to the number of contro- 
versies between nations which have been settled by arbitration, the 
latest facts concerning intemperance and its effects, and concerning 
crime. It says: “ During 1895, according to the Nashville ‘ Banner,’ 
171 persons were killed by mobs. Of these lynchings, 144 occurred in 
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the South and 27 in the North. Of those killed, 112 were negroes. 
The movement in the South against moblaw is growing.” Thus 
each day has its own appropriate note in which valuable statistics are 
condensed. The Secretary of the Alliance has done a valuable service 
in the preparation of this series of helps for the subjects of the week. 
Many churches, however, now observe a Week of Prayer in Lent. 
The Alliance might well prepare two series of s .bjects, one for those 
churches which observe the first week of the new year, and another for 
those who find it more convenient to observe itlater. The movement 
in favor of the Lenten observance is certainly large enough to merit 
recognition, and is surely growing. That time, especially in the large 
cities, is much more convenient, and helps to a far more general par- 
ticipation on the part of the people. 


A movement which is gathering force 
in Great Britain, and which has 
already received attention in this 
country, is one looking toward the gathering of an English-speaking, 
unsectarian religious conference, and for the setting apart of a special 
day for commemorating the blessings and responsibilities of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. Mr. Astley-Cooper seems to be the father of the 
suggestion. It is said that it had the approval of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is suggested that such a conference be held on the 
thirteenth anniversary of the foundation of the See of Canterbury, 
which occurs next year. Among those who have already given hearty 
approval of the plan are Dr. John Clifford, now the most eminent 
Baptist leader of Great Britain; Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford; Dr. 
R. F. Horton, of London; the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the great 
Wesleyan preacher; and others equally prominent. Whatever will 
help to impress upon the English-speaking people the consciousness 
of unity, and develop in them an appreciation of their responsibilities 
for the leadership of the world in all good and true things, is heartily 
to be commended. The movement indicates a desire for unity which 
is one of the most significant and hopeful signs of the time. 


An English-Speaking and 
Unsectarian Conference 


The significance of the Free 
Another Step Toward Unity Church Councils in England is 

hardly yet appreciated in the 
United States. They are an outgrowth of the Free Church Congress 
which is regularly held each year. An illustration of what this Con- 
gress is accomplishing may be seen in the London Free Church 
Council, in the presidency of which the Rev. Charles H. Kelly, 
Wesleyan, has just succeeded Dr. Clifford. In this Council there are 
already united over eight hundred churches of various denominations, 
such as Wesleyan, Congregationalist, Baptist, and Presbyterian. In 
these eight hundred churches there are over 100,000 church members 
and 300,000 Congregational adherents. Those figures speak volumes 
for the success of the movement toward federation, and Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes surely cannot be very far out of the way when he looks 
toward this Council as likely to be in the future a Nonconformist 
Parliament for London. In other words, these various denominations 
are coming so closely together that the body in which they are united 
is rapidly taking precedence of denominational assemblies. This 
might not be acknowledged by all, but is evident to those who watch 
it from the outside. Why should there not be similar action in the 
United States? Indeed, there are suggestions looking toward it in 
New York—but why should they be limited to New York? Why 
should not all churches willing thus to combine in the work of a 
city or a district frankly and fully recognize that the field in which 
they labor ought to determine the plan of their action? If this-is 
recognized, it will not be long before there is a return to the ideal of 
the apostolic time, which was one church for one community. 


About six years ago a Congregation of 
Episcopal Church Secular Priests was established in the 
American Episcopal Church. The head of 
the Order is the Rev. William McGarvey. At present it numbers 
about thirty, and the full title of the organization is “ The Congrega- 
tion of the Companions of the Holy Saviour.” The Congregation of 
Priests is divided into two classes: the “ Professed ” and the “ Un- 
professed.” The “ Professed” are those who have elected to live in 
community and take life vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
The Order seems to be largely modeled after that of the Cowley 
Fathers of Oxford. It is located in the parish of St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and two houses have been taken near to that 
church as the temporary home of the community. The organizationis 
voluntary and not established by its Church. Its members are “ tech- 
nically secular,” although bound by the vows of religion to live the 
religious life. They will wear no distinctive dress, nor be distinguished 
externally from the rest of the clergy. The work will be largely among 
the poor. “ The rule of the Congregation binds all the members to 
the exact and unfailing obedience to the rubric of the Prayer-Book.” 
The rules have been submitted to the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and 
from him have received approval and prophecy of success. 
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Books and Authors 


Two Books for Preachers! 


These two volumes have much in common, and they are in 
striking contrast. Both come from men who live in our own 
age and speak to our own age; who believe with a strong con- 
viction that the object of all religious institutions is the promo- 
tion of Christlikeness in character; whose conception of theology 
is spiritual and vital, not external and mechanical; who regard 
the preacher as a prophet and the sermon as a message; who 
do so because they themselves possess the prophetic instinct and 
their utterances are messages. They are both of them, therefore, 
vital, spiritual, practical, modern men. Both books are, there- 
fore, valuable contributions to homiletic literature; both are 
throughout inspiring and helpful. 

But if they have these fundamental qualities in common, they 
have also qualities that are in striking contrast. Dr. Watson’s 
lectures, from the topics treated, the simplicity of statement, the 
fluency of style, and the genial, pervasive humor, are easy read- 
ing. The same qualities which have lent their charm to his 
stories and sketches, and to his more serious work in “ The 
Mind of the Master,” appear in “ The Cure of Souls.” Only in 
one chapter does he deal with the theological problem of the 
time—chapter five, “ The New Dogma”—and there he deals 
with the problem not as one who has been perplexed by it. 
“ The signs,” he says, “are on every hand that we have already 
entered on an age of mysticism.” It is clear that this man 
approaches religious truth as a mystic; that not only are his 
convictions founded upon spiritual faith, but that he is not much 
concerned to analyze his spiritual conclusions and translate them 
into intellectual forms. Either he has been brought up in a free 
atmosphere, or he has wholly emerged from the period of doubt- 
ing which comes from the conflict of a new faith with an old 
creed, or his physical and spiritual health is such that he brushes 
away without concern difficulties which perplex others. In this 
one chapter devoted to the New Dogma, he states the most radi- 
cal conclusion with the serenest air, as though it were the veriest 
commonplace of thought. ‘“ When the massacre of the Canaan- 
ites and certain proceedings of David are flung in the face of 
Christians, it is no longer necessary to fall back on eyasions or 
special pleading. It can now be frankly admitted that, from our 
standpoint in this year of grace, such deeds were atrocious, and 
that they could never be according to the mind of God, but they 
must be judged by their day and considered the defects of ele- 
mentary moral processes.” 

In the main, however, his book is taken up with practical 
counsels respecting the practical problems of the preacher: 
how he shall get the theme of his sermon and gather the 
material for it; how he shall so frame and form it as to 
secure entrance for his message into the heart of his congrega- 
tion and by means of it an influence over them; the sort of 
themes he may discuss and the spirit in which he is to discuss 
them; the ideal of equipment for church work and of organiza- 
tion of the church for its work; the relations between pastor and 
preacher, whether the two offices are filled by one man, or, as 
should be the case in all large congregations, by two: these and 
such as these are his themes, and they are treated with the sort 
of wisdom which comes from practical common sense, instructed 
by experience and inspired and illuminated by divine grace. 

Dr. van Dyke’s book is the product of a student. The evi- 
dences of his wide reading and his catholic culture are on every 
page. We should not need the hundred and twenty-five pages 
of Appendix to convince us of his genuine erudition. For his 
erudition is genuine. One instinctively recognizes the difference 
between the scholar who has read much but pondered more, 
and by meditation incorporated into his own mind the results of 
his reading, and the pseudo-scholar, who, by books of reference, 
dictionaries, and indexes, gathers together a lot of raw material 
and passes it off upon his reader in the form either of learned 
quotations or learned notes. Dr. van Dyke is not only familiar 
with the thought of this close of the nineteenth century, but is 
himself a nineteenth-century thinker. He is, judging from his 
book, one of those men whose nature compels him to think out 
his religious faith, and to state it to himself in philosophical forms. 
He is a Paul rather than either a John or a Matthew; a Calvin 
rather than a Melancthon; a John Wesley rather than a Charles 
Wesley. In such a character the poetic and mystic elements 
are not wanting, but they become masterful and dominant only 
when they are reconciled with and interpreted by the reason. It 
is this attempt to reconcile the mystical faith with the reason 


1 The Cure of Souls. The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, at Yale 
og, by John Watson, M.A., D.D. Dodd, Mead & @o., New 


ork. $1.50. 
The Eospel for an Age of Doubt. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896, by 
Henry van Dyke, D.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.78, 
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which creates the higher form of skepticism—the skepticism of 
him who does not doubt the eternal and the invisible, but is not 
and cannot be at rest until his spiritual faith is seen by him to 
be consonant with the phenomena of the outer world as attested 
by observation, until the unity of truth is not only assumed, but 
perceived, not to say demonstrated. Only the man who has 
thus experienced the intellectual doubts of the age can preach 
to the doubter. It is wholly useless for a man who has never 
known skepticistn to endeavor to answer the difficulties of the 
skeptic. His mission lies ‘in other directions. On the other 
hand, he who has been compelled to wrestle with the intellectual 
problems of religion may thank God for the doubts and darkness 
in which he has sometimes walked, because they are his ordina- 
tion to a divine and peculiar ministry. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. Dr. van Dyke does not proclaim his doubts or elucidate 
his difficulties. He is too wise a man to confound diagnosis 
with therapeutics, to suppose that the way to cure a difficulty is 
to describe it. But his book is itself a gospel for an age of 
doubt; a word of gladness, of hope, of strong assurance, from 
one who has found this word through his own resolute deter- 
mination to believe only what is true, not merely what is agree- 
able. He has complied with the divine injunction to “ prove all 
things,” and he gives in this volume certain results—definite, 
clear, positive—of this trial process. The limits of this article 
do not allow us to go into details and illustrations; it must suf- 
fice for us to say that, in our judgment, Dr. van Dyke’s “ Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt” takes a high rank, not merely among 
treatises on the art of preaching—not, indeed, chiefly among 
them—but among modern contributions to the philosophy of 
religion—that is, to systematic theology. 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending December 4. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of the 
more important works.] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s Pa//adia is a very ingenious and exciting story 
of adventure, incident, and romance. ‘Te reminds one somewhat of 
“ Prince Otto,” and it must be read in the same vein of generous con- 
cession to the author’s free dealing with circumstances and persons, 
but it is not in any sense an imitation. It is bizarre and highly im- 
probable, but it does not pretend to be anything else. There is a 
good deal of blood in it, but the blood is so manifestly innccuous that 
it is not repulsive. Bombs explode and Nihilists declaim in its pages, 
but we do not take them seriously. What the author has tried to do 
is to construct an entertaining and somewhat dashing story, woven 
largely out of her own imagination and not made up of accurate ob- 
servations, and this she has succeeded in doing. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Mr. J. A. Mitchell’s 7hat First Affair is really an up-to-date render- 
ing of the primal love story; in which Cupid plays the serpent part 
and the sweethearting and quarreling of our arst progenitors are 
related in the oddest way and with a charming fancy. Other of Mr. 
Mitchell’s best short stories are in the book, but we venture to suggest 
that it would have been a-better collection had the last story, “A 
Bachelor’s Christmas,” been omitted ; that tale does not quite carry 
out its own intention. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
The same publishers send us ancy Noon, by Benjamin Swift. Thisisa 
coarse story of coarse people, written in an affected way, with an 
artificial flippancy which wearies. The author almost hilariously 
points out in the preface that the book has attained a second edition, 
and slyly intimates that this puts an end to criticism! The author 
also puts forward the argument that he has the moral purpose of 
showing that sin and grossness are hateful and Dead Sea fruit, and 
that the more realistically he portrays them, the stronger the lesson. 
Perhaps, in a sense, this is true; but to carry out such an idea the 
writer must be an artist or a genius, and the sateen of “ Nancy Noon” 
is neither. The criminal horrors of his plot are repulsive, and his 
mannerism as a writeris not attractive. We are sorry to say that 
this book has been praised by Mr. Barrie. 

Simultaneously come slum sketches from Boston and Chicago. 
The first, by Alvan F. Sanborn—Meg Mc/ntyre’s Raffle (Copeland 
& Day, Boston)—is written out of full knowledge, and is exact in its 
facts, though often unpleasant and occasionally unnecessarily coarse 
in treatment. The sketches vary greatly in quality. Those with 
the Irish dialect talk are hard to read. It is both the fault and merit 
of Mr. Sanborn’s book that it is saturated with its subject.——Not 
so with the Chicago book, Zhe Lucky Number, by I. K. Friedman. 
(Way & Williams, Chicago.) Here the author has let his imagina- 
tion run riot, the local color is superficial, not real, and the plots are 
improbable. But strong Western local color of the right kind is 
found in Mr. W. A. White’s Kansas stories called 7he Real Jssue. 
The tragedy of farm life in a spot where summer after summer brings. 
no rain, the pathos of woman’s life in lonely communities, and the 
humor of the rural politician are all well brought out. Best of all we 
like the “ Home-Coming of Colonel Hucks.” (Way & Williams, 
Chicago.) Mrs. J. H. Walworth’s Uncle Scifio takes us to the 
Mississippi valley, The story has life and character. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York.) 
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Naturally, Zomalyn’s Quest suggests “ Timothy’s Quest,” but what 
a difference! “ Tomalyn’s Quest,” by G. B. Burgin (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), is full of sin and intrigue. The scene of the story is laid in 
Turkey ; the characters are English, Russian,and Armenian. A beau- 
tiful woman, devoid of morality, deludes a young Englishman who 
goes out as secretary to an English pasha. The knowledge he gains 
of certain fortifications would be valuable to the Russian agents, 
and the woman is in the service of these agents. The young English- 
man is saved by novelists’ methods from giving this information. 
The woman’s power increases until the young Englishman, Tomal 
Crane, sees her true nature, when her power ceases. oe. 

In Penhallow Tales, by Edith Robinson (Copeland & Day, Boston), 
we find a forceful style, but, with one exception, uncomfortable and 
morbid stories. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


When, How, and by Whom was the Bible Written? by the Rev. 
James Todd, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), is writ- 
ten for laymen, not for scholars, and takes the most conservative, not 
to say reactionary, view. It attributes the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch wholly to Moses, that of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to Solomon, 
repudiates the idea of two Isaiahs, and affirms Daniel’s authorship of 
the book which bears his name. We are rather surprised that the 
author imputes to Delitzsch the theory that Isaiah wrote the whole 
of the volume which bears his name. Is it possible that Dr. Todd 
does not know Delitzsch’s latest Commentary on Isaiah? It is 
scarcely necessary for us to say that this book does not agree in its 
conclusions with what we regard as the judgment of the best modern 
scholars. 

In a compact, concise form the Legends of the Virgin and Christ 
have been gathered together by H. A. Guerber. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) The author shows the spirit of the scholar in this book, 
and has presented the legends with a history of their growth and 
their sources. The book is well illustrated. 

Dr. James Martineau is one of the foremost men of religious genius 
which this century has produced—a man of profound spiritual insight 
and the deepest religious spirit. The little volume in which the Mac- 
millan Company have collected four of his short meditations on such 
subjects as Fath the Root of Knowledge and of Love, Thou Art My 
Strength, etc., is in every way a characteristic piece of work, full of a 
rare and beautiful insight into religious problems and spiritual experi- 
ence. 

Faith-Building, by the Rev. William P. Merrill (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia), is a little book of seventy-five pages 
addressed “to the earnest, honest young people of our des who are 
doubtful in the midst of their faith, and faithful in the midst of their 
doubt ”—a capital characterization of much of the so-called skepticism 
of our time. The book is written in the spirit of this dedication —— 
Yea! Sweeter than Honey (Bible Literature Publishing Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) is a list of suggested Bible readings, selected with refer- 
ence to aiding readers to make the most helpful use of the Bible. 
The selections appear to be well made, and we like the book better 
than either its title or its typography. 

The Knowledge of Life: Being a Contribution to the Study of 
Religions, by H. J. Harald (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), views 
life from a standpoint so different from ours as entirely to destroy its 
value from our point of view. “ Happiness has been defined as ‘ that 
which all desire.’ If it can be proved that evolution leads to happi- 
ness, then the case for evolution will be complete. That is what this 
book is written to show.” In our judgment, the case for evolution is 
not made complete by showing that it tends to happiness. What we 
want to know is what tends to righteous character. 

The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, by Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), “ represents the attempt of an indi- 
vidual to study for himself the meaning of the divine sacrifice.” The 
book is not polemical. It is in so far spiritual rather than theological 
that its theology is the intellectual statement of spiritual experience, 
not of abstract truth. The atonement is treated as ethical, not merely 
juridical, as springing from God’s love and necessitated alike by his 
moral nature and by ours. It will be a helpful volume in leading men 
out of the perplexities into which they have been plunged by the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages.——Arnold’s Practical Sabbath- 
School Commentary on the International Lessons (T. B. Amold, Chi- 
cago) is one of several current volumes prepared as especial aids to 
teachers of the International course. Good features are the class 
register and the suggestive blackboard exercises. 

Since theories have been advocated as the doctrines of Buddhism 
of which its founder never heard, Primitive Buddhism, its Origin and 
Teachings, by Elizabeth A. Reed (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago), 
is a needed work. The author appeals “to the law and the testi- 
mony.” She declares that every system has a right to demand that 
it be judged by its own official documents, and she therefore presents 
in condensed form the doctrines of the early Buddhists as set forth 
in their own standard works. 

The Rev. Harvey B. Greene has collectedin Palestine the represent- 
ative flowers of the country, and has fastened them in a little booklet 
which he calls Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land, which is published 
and sold by himself at Lowell, Mass., and to which the Rev. Dr. Smith 
Baker contributes an introduction. There are ten specimens of flowers 
neatly fastened on white pages, with comments or descriptions on the 
opposite page. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

In Books and Culture Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has endeavored to 
point out, in a series of twenty-four chapters, those qualities in the 
great books which make not merely for the entertainment, refresh- 
ment, and instruction of the reader, but for the enlargement of his in- 
terests, the broadening of his life, and the enrichment of his nature; that 
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is to say, he has endeavored to get at the vital quality in books, and 
to illustrate the various ways in which the reader may train himself to 
discover this quality and to appropriate it. Such titles as “ Meditation 
and Imagination,” “ The Books of Life,” “ From ‘the Book to the 
Reader,” “ Liberation Through Ideas,” “ Liberation from One’s Time,” 
“ Liberation from One’s Place,” “ Personality,” hint at the method of 
treatment and the selection of themes. The book is not in any sense 
a piece of literary scholarship; it is rather an attempt to interpret 
literature in its largest terms and to point out its racial and spiritual 
significance. The publishers have given it a very attractive dress. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

The popularity of Dr. William Mathews’s books may be judged of 
by the fact that of the four which have-just reached us from Scott, 
Foresman & Co., of Chicago, one bears on its title-page the words 
“ sixty-third thousand,” one “ twenty-third thousand,” while the others 
are in the twelfth and thirteenth edition, respectively. Getting On in 
the World (we believe that some wag’s assertion that “the author of 
‘ Getting On in the World’ starved in a garret ” was a libel), Hours with 
Men and Books, Words: Their Use and Abuse, and Oratory and Orators 
are, each and all, full of sound sense, excellent advice, and incentives 
to intellectual ambition. They are made attractive with abundant 
illustrative anecdotes from history and biography. In point of style, 
the author is often turgid and generally prolix. This fault is least 
noticeable in the least didactic of these volumes, “Hours with Men 
and Books,” which is mainly a clever compilation of anecdotes and 
sayings. 

‘ophins's Pond is a collection of out-of-door talks and sketches, 
showing acute observation of nature, and a good sense of the pictur- 
esque and novel. Mr. Robert T. Morris is the author. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Albert D. Vandam is best known as the author of “ An English. 
man in Paris.” The authorship of that book long remained unknown, 
and many of its readers feel that the author deliberately misled them 
on this point in the text. However this may be, it was a lively and 
readable compendium of social, political, and art gossip—somewhat 
scandalous, but rarely ill-natured. Undercurrents of the Second Em- 
pire shows that Mr. Vandam did not use all his material in the first 
book, though the “plums” (or good stories) are not so abundant. 
The period was a kaleidoscopic one in many ways, and Mr. Vandam 
is well instructed in the reasons of the many and sudden changes of 
the day. The book 1s essentially a readable one. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Two interesting studies in Rhode Island history are published by 
Preston & Rounds, of Providence, under the titles Samuel Gorton, 
the First Settler of Warwick (by Lewis G. Janes), and’ A Summer 
Visit of Three Rhode Islanders to the Massachusetts Bay in 1651 (by 
Hen1y Melville King). The first worthily commemorates one of the 
men who, for their influence in shaping New England’s destiny, ought 
not to be forgotten. 

Makers of the American Republic is the title of an excellent work by 
the Rev. Dr. David Gregg. (E. B. Treat, New York.) The book con- 
sists of a series of popular lectures which give us pictures of the Vir- 
ginia colonists, the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Quakers, the Scotch, 
and the Huguenots. Two remarkable publications, namely, Yar- 
per’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, edited by Dr. 
Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), and A Brief History of the Nations, by Professor George 
Park Fisher, of Yale (American Book Company, New York), we re- 
serve for longer notice. 


POETRY 


The “ Songs of Vagabondia,” by Messrs. Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey, which appeared some time ago, were very uneven as re 
tic quality, but very admirable so far as a free movement of the 
magination, a great sense of vitality, and felicity of expression were 
concerned. More Songs from Vagabondia (Copeland & Day, Boston) 
is in the same vein—the vein, that is, of freedom, unconventionality, 
and delight in life simply because it is life. As with its predecessor, the 
workmanship of this volume is very uneven, but there is much in it 
which merits careful reading. 

Mr. John Davidson is one of the younger Scotch poets from whom 
much has been anticipated and who has done some excellent pieces 
of work. His latest volume, Vew Ballads (John Lane, New York), 
does not show any notable advance over its predecessors. It must 
be added, however, that there is a great deal in this volume which is 
fresh, poetic, and musical. It is when he tries a very serious theme, 
requiring strong handling, such as “ The Ballad of an Artist’s Wife,” 
that his strength appears to be not quite equal to the demands upon it. 

After Mr. Stevenson and Eugene Field it is not easy to write verse 
for children, and Mr. Clinton Scollard’s 4 Boy’s Book of Rhyme (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston) lacks the pecular quality of the first, and the 
quick and beguiling note of affection of the second. Mr. Scollard is 
a little too sophisticated, but for all that he has made a very charm- 
ing volume, full of dainty poems which a boy ought to like if he has 
any imagination. 

The Strike, and Other Poems (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), 
by Mr. George Benson Hewetson, is a small volume of deplorably 
mediocre verse. 

Songs of Yesterday is a collection of what might be called homel 
verses by Benjamin F. Taylor. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) Eac 
poem is illustrated by reprints of old engravings. The subjects of the 
poems are incidents in the American wars—“ The Old Barn,” “The 
Spinning- W heel,” “ The Psalm-Book in the Garret,” and the like. 


TRAVEL 


Many books have been written about Japan and the Japanese, and 
we have become measurably familiar with those charming people. 
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One of the latest of these books is Dragons and Cherry-Blossoms, b 
Mrs. Robert C. Morris (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York); a boo 
written from the standpoint of an intelligent, observing woman, who 
notes the little things that escape the less observant or the more pre- 
tentious wnter. Every tourist to Japan should be familiar with this 
book. The stay-at-home traveler who reads it will feel as if he had 
visited this land of flowers, sunshine, and good manners under the 
shadow of his evening lamp. 

M. Felix Dubois’s Z7iméuctoo has now been translated from the 
French, and handsomely published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
ooh tary York. We reserve to a later time more extended notice of 
the k. . 


NEW EDITIONS 


The latest additions to the Thistle Edition of the Novels, Tales, 
and Sketches of J. M. Barrie (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) 
are the second volume of Zhe Little Minister and the first volume of 
Sentimental Tommy. As this edition progresses, its general elegance 
and tastefulness become more apparent. The illustrations are few, 
but they are well selected and very satisfactory. 

The Macmillan Company send us the second volume of their com- 
pact and substantial new edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,and from G. P. Putnam’s Sons we have received 
Jane Eyre in a low-priced but extremely well-printed volume, with 
illustrations, by F. H. Townsend, in which the most charitable reader 
cannot take any great amount of pleasure. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton always writes for children sym- 
pathetically, cheerfully, and with unobtrusive religious feeling. Zhe 
Log of the Lady Grey has all these qualities. (Bonnell, Silver & Co., 
Chicago.) 

The intelligent lovers of children and the Bible who attempt to read 
Object-Lessons for Children, by the Rev. C. H. Tyndall (The Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York) will be moved to emotions of grati- 
tude for the forward step taken in New York, headed by President 
Harvey, of the Teachers’ College, for the systematic study of the 
Bible, and the systematic training of Sunday-school workers, using 
the methods that are found to best equip teachers in secular 
schools. None too soon has this movement begun, if such books 
as this “Object-Lessons for Children” are used anywhere. The 
first lesson in Mr. Tyndall’s book is on the good Samaritan. The 
“object” to be presented to the young people is a torn coat, with 
daubs of red paint upon it to represent blood. The text of the second 


. lesson is John iv., 14: “ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 


givehim,” etc. ‘lhe “object” is a pail of water with a rope tied to it. 
A chapter headed “God’s Remedy for Sin,” text John iii., 14, 15, is 
illustrated by a rope bronzed, with beads for eyes, as the serpent. 
The cover, a brilliant yellow, is dotted over with tubs, standing at 
various angles, one having fallen to pieces. The innocent reviewer 
picked the book up believing it to be one having something to do 
with teaching children how to do housework. He concludes that 
author and designer worked in harmony, with about the same concep- 
tion of how to present spiritual truths. 

The doll has become a thing of life this year in books written for 
little girls. Fairy Starlight and the Dolls, by Elizabeth S. Blakeley 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), is a combination of fairy tales and 
doll-land stories that will delight doll-lovers of eight.——The bound 
volume of Zhe Round Table for 1896 (Harper & Brothers, New York) 
is a library for the owner. The lover of boys’ sports will find here a 
record of the boys’ athletic clubs of the country, bicycle maps for the 
dwellers in different parts of the country who wheel, stories, descrip- 
tive articles, poetry, and familiar talks. It would take a year to 
become familiar with its contents. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


A paper-covered volume containing extracts from Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Swedenborg, with connecting comments and interpreta- 
tions by Frank Sewall (Edward Whiston, Boston), is entitled 7he Angel 
of the State ; or, The Kindergarten in the Education of the Citizen. The 
type is very poor, and the pleasure and profit that might be given 
by the book are greatly lessened because of this mistake. Books 
intended for professional readers should be well printed if they would 
find an audience. The author has produced a thoughtful book. 

Professor John William White, of Harvard University, has pub- 
lished through Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, A First Greek Book. 
Recent books have shown how near Greek has been to becoming a 
universa! language. Twice inits history was this true, and we are 
reminded of the opinion of Voltaire, John Stuart Blackie, and others 
in favor of adopting Greek as a universal language. Those of us who 
may have restudied or have taught Greek latterly have likely enough 
made use of Professor White’s excellent “ Beginner’s Greek Book,” 
and the present volume is an attempt to make that book briefer. It 
leads directly to the reading of Xenophon. 


The Minute Man on the Frontier. By the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) Stories of American life by 
such writers as Mrs. Stowe and Miss Wilkins are deservedly popular. 
Sketches of our frontier communities, where an uncouth but plastic 
life is now being civilized and Christianized, are of similar interest. 
The facts of such a life are as full of alternating tragedy and comedy 
as the most realistic kind of fiction. In the volume before us this 
life is sketched by an eye-witness and a sharer in it. Mr. Puddefoot, 
once a British workingman, then an American home missionary, now 
Field Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, tells 
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in picturesque style the story of his own service as a minute-man on 
the fringe of semi barbarism still found on the skirts of our civiliza- 
tion. These sketches of a rude phase of life that is soon to pass 
away he has made as a contribution to American history, as well as an 
incentive to the prosecution of Christian work among the “home 
heathen.” The faculty of breezy and incisive speech, which has 
made him a popular favorite on the platform, gives piquancy to his 
book, whose wealth of anecdote and incident will attract even the 
careless reader. For the students of sociological questions, and for 
all who are working for human salvation, in the broadest sense of the 
word, it has positive value. 


Literary Notes 


—The title “ John Gabriel Borkman ” has been selected for the 
new Ibsen play, which will be published immediately in five languages 
—Norwegian, Russian, English, German, and French. 

—lIn Boston there is on exhibition an interesting bibliographical 
work. It is a copy of “ The Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England ” as abridged and edited by Franklin, in London, 1773. 


—A recent number of that excellent publication, “The Studio,” 
contains an unpublished chapter of Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes.” This chapter reveals the romancer to the 
world as an illustrator as well. 

—Mr. Curtis Guild, of Boston, has written a book of recollections 
shortly to be published. The veteran editor has entitled it “ A Chat 
about Celebrities,” and his half-century’s intercourse with many dis- 
tinguished men should insure the volume’s popularity. 

—According to Mr. Arthur Waugh, a fresh form of entertainment 
has been inaugurated by a no less important personage than Mr. 
Hall Caine. The novelist has written a short story exclusively for 
purposes of recitation, and will deliver it himself from the public 
stage. 

—The seats made vacant by the deaths of Alexandre Dumas //s 
and Léon Say, were filled on Thursday of last week by the election 
of M. Vandal, the historian of Napoleon, and M. André Theuriet, the 
popular novelist and essayist. The seats of the late Jules Simon and 
Challemel-Lacour were not contested, although their respective candi- 
dates have announced themselves in the persons of M. Barboux and 
M. Hanotaux, the latter being the well-known Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Only thirteen years ago M. Hanotaux was a professor earning 
a stipend of $10 a week. A curious thing about the present electicas 
at the French Academy is that one has not been made aware of the 
erstwhile persistent ubiquity of M. Emile Zola. 

—At the Sewall sale in New York City last week the principal 
interest centered around a copy of “ Paradise Lost,” London, 1667, 
first edition with first title. The book brought $395. In London last 
week a test of the market for old and rare books was found in the 
price of a copy of Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler,” published in 
1653. The copy sold at auction for $1,760, which is indeed a record 
price. In 1879 a fine copy in choice binding was offered for $260, 
and the seller appended an apology for fixing so high a price, explain- 
ing that, with one exception, a copy had not been offered in — 
years. The next copy that came under the hammer produced $900, 
and by 1891 the value had mounted up to $1,550. An analogous case 
is seen in the prices obtained for the first edition of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Less than a generation ago the first edition could be 
had for $25, but in 1892 a copy sold for $490. The original edition 
of Gray’s “ Elegy,” which was published at sixpence in 1751, mounted 
from $180 in 1888 to $370 in 1893. 


—The Christmas number of “ The Bookman” presents itself with 
a thoroughly characteristic cover of a kind which hints at the quality 
and nature of its contents. A glance through its numerous pages 
shows how distinctly the editors have defined their idea of the place 
and function of “ The Bookman,” and how well they are working out 
their scheme. There is a great variety of matter, al] along distinct- 
ively literary lines. In fact, “ The Bookman ” has taken its place as 
the fullest reporter of literary news in the country—reporter, that is, 
in the large sense not only of giving intelligence, but of interpreting 
and commenting upon everything of interest in the world of letters. 
The Department of Chronicle and Comment is full and readable and 
worth reading; there is always a sprinkling of verse, well selected; 
and there are special articles, besides reviews of books, notes on 
novels, a Paris letter, and other things of interest to the book-lover. 
The December number contains a very appreciative account, in the 
series of “ Living Critics,” of one of the most capable critics whom 
this country has yet produced, Mr. W. C. Brownell. 

—To the “ Saturday Review ” Mr. Kipling’s terminology in his last 
book of poems, “ The Seven Seas,” seems much too technical. The 
“ Saturday’s ” critic declares that the poet should not run riot in the 
jargon of the shop. He then goes on to institute the following amus- 
ing parallel, first quoting Kipling’s famous lines : 

The crank-throws give the double bass, the feed-pump sobs and heaves, 
And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves ; 
Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking linkhead bides, 
Till—hear that note ?—the rod’s return whings glimmering through the guides. 
“ This,” says the critic, “is pure Jabberwocky, and if our ‘ main eccen- 
trics ’ are going to write in this kind of English we shall have to give 
up reading them. Why not have ‘ Hospital Hymns’ like the following? 
“ The inspissated alkaloids with eczema contend, 
But Heaven pursues the comatose, no bismuth can befriend ; 
Spasmodic hydrocarbonates with tetanus combine 
To whing thy cardiac meroblast, oh molecule of mine!” 


{For list of Books Received see page 1161) 
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A Family Paper 


The Spectator 


There is one phase of the football contro- 
versy, which regularly rages at about this time 
of the year, that the Spectator thinks is over- 
looked both by the anti- and the pro-foot- 
ballists. Whatever may be the difference of 
opinion about the savagery and brutality of 
football, whatever may be thought of the 
value of breaking noses and gouging out 
eyes as a means of “developing manly cour- 

and pertinacity in overcoming obsta- 
cles,” there can be no two opinions about 
the “influence of, the game upon the liter- 
tastes of college undergraduates. We 
know that some of the greatest con- 
tributions to literature have been made in 
praise of the glories of war and in honor of 
the heroes of personal combat. If it were 
not for bloodshed and broken heads, we 
should never have had the Iliad of Homer, the 
Chronicles of Froissart, the Richard III. and 
Henry V. and King John of Shakespeare, the 
story of Ivanhoe, and the lyrics and poems of 
our own Civil War. Is it not probable, there- 
fore, the student of football phenomena will 
ask, that all the noble excitement and passion 
of football, the stirring array of maimed and 
bandaged players, the ambulances, the faith- 
ful surgeons, the unaffrighted umpires, the 
cheers of the victors, the despair of the van- 
uished, the devotion to a/ma mater, may stir 

e undergraduates of our colleges to a burst 
of noble literary expression that shall offset 
the coarser and more brutal tendencies of the 
game? To such an inquirer the Spectator 
answers that not only it may, but it has. In 
proof of this assertion he has only to refer 
to twoinstances. The San Francisco “ Call” 
recently contained an account of a “ football 
rally ” held by the students of Stanford Univer- 
sity in one of the public halls of that institution. 
Some of the Faculty were present, and amid 
much enthusiasm the following battle-cry or 
pzan was adopted, and rehearsed for choral 
use in cheering on the combatants in the 
annual football battle with the University of 
California : 

Give ’em the axe! the axe! the axe! 
Give ’em the axe! the axe! the axe! 
Give ’em the axe! Give ’em the axe! 
Give ’em the axe !— Where? 


Right in the neck! the neck! the neck! 

Right in the neck! the neck! the neck! 

Right in the neck! Right in the neck! 

Right in the neck !—There ! 
Now this, whatever other merits it may 
sess, is at least rhythmic in form, which is more 
than can be said of some of the poetry which 
is offered to The Outlook for publication. 

The other instance of the impulse to literary 
composition which football gives occurred at 
Princeton University. The following is from 
an account in the New York “Sun” of the 
annual banquet given by the Alumni to the 
football team of the University: 


Between the courses college songs were sung, and 
“Lady” Jane, the baseball pitcher, made a decided 
hit by singing a song to the tune of “ She May Have 
Seen Better Days.” The first stanza and chorus 
were as follows: 

On the 2Ist day of November, they say, 

Old Princeton with Yale wiped the floor ; 

She tore them to bits, scared their team into fits— 

Twenty-four to six was the score. 

Then let us al] scream for our dear Princeton team ; 

Drink off’rings to her we will bring ; 

We tore up the town, both up and down, 
And came back to Princeton to sing. 
CHORUS 
Yale may have seen better days, 
When she was in her prime; 
Yale may have seen better days, 
Once upon a time. 
Down at Manhattan she fell— 
She cannot mend her ways; 
Some poor old rooter is mourning for Yale, 
Who has seen better days. 
The Spectator asks with patriotic confidence, 
Are undergraduate students at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or the Sorbonne or Bologna, capable of 
writing such poetry? He thinks not. Let those 
of us who are downcast by evidences of cheat 
ing, dishonorable practice, brutality, and 
vulgarity in football as it is played to-day 
in the schools and colleges of this country 
pluck up courage. These vicious charac- 
teristics are probably manifested by only a 


world. 


few of the actual players of the game. If in 
the great body of undergraduate and graduate 
spectators we can discern the first expressions 
of a noble and inspiring literary impulse, we 
may hope for a revival of learning that shall 
cover with confusion those foreigners who 
sometimes sneer at American taste and Amer- 
ican manners. : 
B 


There are times when the Spectator has a 
keen sympathy with those much-to-be-pitied 
men who have to struggle, after long periods 
of sobriety and abstinence, with an unconquer- 
able thirst for drink. It is not, however, the 
drink habit that gives the Spectator this sym- 

thy with the dipsomaniac—it is the travel 

abit. Is there any more subtle or insidious 
or unsettling appetite than the appetite for 
travel? In that most charming of all his 
books, “An Inland Voyage,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson discourses on the passion which 
occasionally overwhelms the victim of this ap- 
petite. He may bea staid business man, he 
may be ever so faithful a worker at the tyran- 
nical desk of the newspaper office, but if the 
travel fit seizes him, he would, if he could, 
throw over everything—family, respectability, 
income, and friends—to enjoy fora brief season 
the happiness of the traveling peddler. For 
that lucky itinerant may see each day a new 
piece of road, a fresh, flowery meadow, a 
stretch of deep-flowing river, and every night 
may come to an unknown town, with all the 
interests that its customs, manners, people, 
buildings, sights, and sounds possess. 


In his youth the Spectator was a bit of a 
traveler himself, both by sea and land, in his 
own country and in foreign countries. But 
nowadays he is compelled to do most of his 
journeying bY the aid of the printed page and 
the atlas. This, after all, is not so bad a way. 
He may walk the length of Cape Cod with 
Thoreau without filling his shoes and eyes 
with sand. He may share in the French pro- 
vincial life so engagingly pictured b Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton in his “ Round My House,” 
without the drawbacks of hard beds, dirty inns, 
and bad food which Hamerton occasionally met 
with in his search for that enviable dwelling- 
place. But it must be frankly confessed that 
such traveling is only a substitute. It is like giv- 
ing the coffee inebriate the extract of dandelion 
instead of the real Mocha. There are, however, 
days when the coffee-lover is willing to drinka 
decoction of burnt wheat—provided it is hot— 
if only to vivify his memories of the days when 
he had in Mazatlan or Acapulco or Pannnet 
those delicious demi-tasses of the real thing. 
So, when the Spectator, sitting at his desk in 
the corner of a little office in the upper floor 
of one of New York’s business hives, with 
nothing to look at but tin roofs, chimney-pots, 
and the tip-end of Grace Church spire, feels 
the travel-thirst stealing over him, there is 
no knowing but that he would seize his hat, 
make straight across the North River to Ho- 
boken, and stow himself away on one of the 
steamers bound for the Mediterranean, if it 
were not for one resource. That resource is 
the room in the offices of The Outlook which 
is devoted to what the publisher calls The 
Recreation Department. Some of the Spec- 
tator’s friends have found out that through 
the medium of this Recreation Department 
they can not only obtain practical information 
about all sorts of foreign countries, as well as 
delightful regions in our own country, but can 
see photographs and time-tables and circulars 
there which actually make them feel as if they 
were starting out for the grand tour of the 


The other day, for example, the Spectator 
made a delightful and realistic visit of less than 
an hour to the Orient. What decided him to 
make his journey in that direction was a won- 
derful poster which hangs on the wall of the 
above-mentioned office announcing in large 
letters that the Rustom Family Hotel at 
Jeypore, Rajputana, is a “ DOUBLE-STORIED 
BUILDING.” To be sure, the photograph which 
is attached to the poster shows that only half 
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of the hotel is double-stotied; the other half 
of the hotel possesses neither a staircase nor a 
place for a staircase. After looking out of his 
office windows on the hideous brick walls of a 
twelve-story edifice on Broadway, and recall- 
ing the fact that a syndicate is threatening to 
erect a monstrosity of thirty stories on lower 
Broadway, the Rustom Family Hotel is a de- 
light to the Spectator’s eye and a source of 
refreshment to his every tired nerve. More- 
over, while the cable-cars and horse-cars are 
roaring and jingling just outside, the Spectator 
reads that guests of the hotel may make “ar- 
rangements for elephants to see the old city 
of Amber.” Elephants! If the Spectator 
could only ride to his evening dinner on an 
elephant! No jostlings, no elbow-thrusts, 
none of the whirring, banging, jerking, tum- 
bling, and smothering of a cable-car for those 
who ride on elephants! 


And from Jeypore it is so easy to run across 
to Japan. And accordingly the Spectator turns 
to Japan. He makes the voyage across the 
Bay of Bengal, through the Straits of Penang, 
past the city of Singapore, over the China Sea, 
more rapidly and more comfortably than even 
a P. and é. boat could carry him. For he 
travels with no seasickness, no thumping of 
the screw, no smells from the engine-room, 
snugly ensconced between the covers of a 
little book of “ Notes for Tourists ” issued by 
Mr. S. N. Yamaguchi, of the Fujiya Hotel at 
Miyanoshita. 

This handbook is a little, unpretentious, 
paper-covered affair, but artistic, as all Japan- 
ese work is, with a dozen charming photogra- 
vure pictures in front, and, in a little parch- 
ment pocket on the back cover, a map in 
colors printed on Japan paper that would 
convert the most harden and library- 
haunting bookworm into a vagrant traveler 
instanter. In the Oriental journey which the 
Spectator is taking to-day he decides to stop 
on his way home at the Jordan Hotel in 
Jericho. In response to a circular of questions 
issued by The Outlook to a large number of 
foreign hotels, the proprietor of the Jordan 
Hotel states that his house is reached by 
carriage and horseback from the railway 
station, which is twenty-four miles away, at 
Jerusalem. A railway station at Jerusalem! 
And then a journey of twenty-four miles by 
carriage and horseback to your hotel! What 
more striking contrast between the ancient 
and modern modes of life can the traveler 
have than that? Still pursuing his return 
journey through the Mediterranean, the Spec- 
tator would rather like to stop at Madeira, for 
the proprietor at the Hotel Bella Vista, on 
that warm and sunny island, in reply to the 
Saget how his house may be reached from 

e station, answers: “ By bullock carro or 
walk.” Verily the Spectator knows no method 
of getting away from the sordid, matter-of-fact 
streets of New York, with their unpicturesque 
life of stone, iron, steam, and bricks, than to fill 
his thoughts with bullock carros, elephants, 
and the tree-shaded, awning-decorat two- 
storied Rustom Family Hotel. 


And yet, when the Spectator lands again in 
New York, he is under the impression that 
hotel life in India is not entirely a matter of 
poetry and romance; there are some very 
practical touches of human nature about it. 
Among the score of commendations of his 
hotel which Mr. Rustomijee prints on the 
poster to which the Spectator has already 
referred, the following entertaining letter is 
printed : 

We were most comfortable in every way during 
our two days’ stay al the Rustom Hotel, and were 
glad to have avoided the decoy who met us with a 
false telegram in his hand from the “ Kaiser-i-Hind.” 


B. E. D. 
27 November, 1395. 


Following their usual custom at the begin- 
ning of winter, the Rothschilds of Paris have 
sent 100,000 francs ($20,000) to the Prefect 
of the Seine to be distributed among needy 
tenants in Paris. 
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The Home Club 


Women’s Conferences 


There has recently been in session in Bos- 
ton the National Council of Women. This 
body is composed of representatives from the 
many organizations of women in the United 
States and Canada. The President of the 
organization is Mrs. Mary Low Dickinson, 
whose name stands at the head of many 
of the women’s organizations. The pur- 
pose of this Council is somewhat indefinite. 
It seems to be organized for the purpose of 
giving the various organizations the oppor- 
tunity, by delegate, to place before the dele- 
gates from other organizations the history of 
their work. Reports are presented, and some- 
times discussions follow. This interchange of 
thought seems to be helpful, for the Council 
is at least eight years old, and meets biennially. 
Miss Frances Willard was its first President. 
In New York several representatives of the 
National Congress of Mothers held a reception 
for two days, the purpose of which was to 
bring together ministers, teachers, and mothers 
who are interested in the purpose of the Con- 
gress. This Congress owes its existence to 
Mrs. Birney, of Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Birney believed that the various mothers’ 
organizations in this country—the mothers’ 
clubs, home circles, classes for child study, 
and teachers—ought to be brought together to 
consider the child life in its broadest way. It 
is the intention of the Council, which is the 
outgrowth of the mothers’ meetings at Chau- 
tauqua in the summer of 1895, that the ques- 
tions discussed at such a Congress should be 
those relating to education, the home life, the 
community life, of which the child is a part. 
It is designed to bring teachers and mothers 
together from all parts of the country, that the 
attitude of criticism which has been maintained 
by each may be changed to that of cordial co- 
operation. The Mothers’ Congress is unique 
in this, that it proposed a National Congress 
before mothers’ clubs based on its ideas had 
been formed. The projectors of this confer- 
ence believe that every woman, no matter 
what her social standing, can give at least a 
little time to training herself to meet the 
requirements of her children, to keep pace 
with them in their mental development, and to 
keep herself in touch with the progress of 
ideas. This, they believe, can be accomplished 
only by the forming of clubs having this 
special object in view. Believing that it 
would take years to arouse the enthusiasm 
and interest in the subject that it deserves if 
they waited to found local clubs, these ladies 
have combined their efforts and money, and 
organized a National Congress as the begin- 
ning of local effort. The wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States and several of 
the leading women in official life at Washing- 
ton are interested in the enterprise, and came 
to New York to meet those in that city who 
were interested in the subject. The address 
of the National Congress of Mothers is 1400 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Household Waste 


At the New York Social Reform Club, on 
the evening of December 1, Colonel Waring, 
the Street-Cleaning Commissioner, made an 
address before the members and their friends 
on “The Street-Cleaning Department.” It 
would be a lesson in household economics and 
administration to the housekeepers of this 
a to hear Colonel Waring’s statement 
as to the waste of this great city. This is not 
only a waste of food products, a waste from 
the tables such as every housekeeper is 
familiar with, but a waste in clothing and all 
other things used in the house. Colonel War- 
ing stated that the general waste from the 
whole city, he believed, could be so utilized as 
to meet the expenses of the department. 
The process of reduction which is to be applied 
to the garbage of this city results in a product 
that is sold at about $4.50 a ton. In com- 
menting on the garbage, Colonel Waring spoke 
of the waste of meats, and of the waste in 
the paring of vegetables, and of the very 
great difference between the product, for 
instance, that could be produced from the 
waste of the homes in Buda-Pesth and in New 


York. He said that there was clothing thrown 
from the houses of New York that was only 
half worn, and shoes that were only half worn. 
Not the least striking of his demonstrations 
was of the economy possible in every household 
that might reduce the cost of the Street- 
Cleaning Department. Much of the waste 
which the city must now pay to have re- 
moved could be destroyed on the premises ; 
much of it could be given away and used to 
advantage. The second lesson to house- 
keepers in this address of Colonel Waring’s 
was as to economy of effort—probably the 
lesson that it is most difficult for housekeepers 
to learn—how to perform each part of the 
work to prevent waste of energy; to work 
in such a way as not to create work. That 
was the gift of the New England house- 
keeper. Every one knows it takes brains to 
work in this way. Every housekeeper who 
employs servants and oversees them, and 
who watches them doing their work, is in- 
clined at times to get down on her knees 
and thank the Lord for brains, for she is 
forced to see time wasted because brains 
are not applied to effort. The whole end of 
work is to secure leisure ; toget money ; or to 
get money at the least expenditure of effort 
consistent with absolute honesty and social 
standards; and this is the principle followed 
in the work of the Street-Cleaning Depart- 
ment. It is not merely to remove the waste 
of the city, but to remove that waste at the 
least cost of labor; for economy in labor 
means economy in wages. The housekeepers 
of New York will be compelled after the first 
of January to separate what might be called 
the three wastes of the household, for the city 
proposes to collect this waste by three sepa- 
rate vehicles. Failure to comply with the law 
involves a penalty. One step more is to be 
taken to reduce labor. The city is to be pro- 
vided (a portion of it as an experiment) with 
covered ash-cans with removable bottoms so 
arranged that the ashes can be dumped into 
a bag and removed from the city in these bags 
instead of loosely in a cart as at present. 
Nothing shows the courage of the head of the 
Street-Cleaning Department more than the 
fact that, after the years of education in care- 
lessness as to the waste of the household, he 
believes he can force the unwilling and careless 
housekeepers to co-operate with the Street- 
Cleaning Department to reduce cost and 
annoyance in the care of the city’s waste. 


Public Service and Manners 


Dear Outlook: 1 want to tell the Home Club of 
another New York lady who, though perhaps I «er - 
not call her as “ brave” as the “ Seventy-fifth Street 
Lady,” certainly deserves credit for having helped 
her sisters in a practical manner. 

How many women are overcharged by “ cabbies,” 
and are too lazy or indifferent, or possibly frightened, 
to make acomplaint? I want to tell what this one 
lady did—at considerable loss of time at a very busy 
season—because if every New Yorker would take the 
trouble to press charges when they ought to be 
pressed, the city would be a more comfortable place 
to live in. 

A couple of weeks ago a hansom-driver refused to 
take her at the rate of $1 an hour, but asked £1.50. 
She asked the price before getting into the hansom ; 
she then remonstrated, telling him the legal rate was 
$l. Hestill refused to take her for less than $1.50. 
Seeing a policeman, she asked him to enforce the 
law and make the man drive her at legal rates. The 
officer refused to interfere, saying he had no jurisdic- 
tion unless she had been driven for an hour and he 
had refused legal fare, but he had no power to make 
him take her as a passenger. 

Another officer, a few blocks off, refused to inter- 
fere in like manner. She took number of hansom as 
well as number of this latter officer, and wrote a let- 
ter stating occurrence to the Police Commissioners. 

She was ordered down to police headquarters, and 
made charges against the officer. He was repri- 
manded by the Chief of Police, and ordered, in 
future, to see that hansom and cab drivers took pas- 
sengers at legal rates. The lady then suggested that 
all officers be so instructed in the future, and this 
was done. 

A few days later she appeared against the hansom- 
driver at the Marshal’s offices, and the driver was 
fined $5, and warned that a second complaint would 
make him lose his license. 

Not only is this result of practical interest to 
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women, but I fear very few indeed would have made 
two trips to the lower part of the city and given the 
amount of time to the matter. Yet indifference is 
the curse of good citizenship. A. N. M. 


We agree entirely with our correspondent 
that lack of courage is responsible for much 
of the discomfort that seems an inseparable 
part of life in our streets. Naturally one 
objects to being made conspicuous by protest- 
ing against the discomfort and dishonesty that 
are hard to bear. Suppose every woman now 
forced to ride blocks with a man’s elbow 
crooked almost in her face, and his favorite 
daily paper, often her special aversion, spread 
before her vision so that it is a choice between 
shutting her eyes and seeing its detestable 
head-lines, should quietly say, “Will you — 
kindly fold your paper?” how long would it 
be before this annoyance would be stopped ? 
Suppose every woman should refuse to get on 
the crowded platform of a car, and push her 
way inside, how long would it be before the 
conductors would keep the space between the 
steps and door clear? Suppose no person 
should try to pass the passenger who blockades 
the doorway of the car, how many weeks would 
the railroad submit to the consequent loss of 
fares? In fact, the refusal to submit to the 
tolerated bad manners, always the result of 
selfishness, would mean an awakened con- 
science, and a self-revelation that would pre- 
vent the necessity of protest. The require- 
ment of honest service wherever the law 
specifies the service is a moral obligation. | 
The measure of civic character developed in 
the community is shown by the way in which 
the service is rendered. Ifthe public service is 
dishonest, is not up to the standard of business 
service, it reflects the public sentiment of the 
community. An honest, well-bred community 
produces a well-bred, honest servant. The 
public service of any nature reflects the stand- 
ard of honesty, temper, culture, and morality 
held by the nation. 


Three Replies 

A New York chemist writes that the mem- 
ber of the Home Club who asked for directions 
for making vinegar can obtain a pamphlet by 
applying to the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, N.C. He knows the work 
was published there, and believes it is still in 
print. 

Another member of the Home Club writes 
that Benares brass may be cleaned by rubbing 
it over with a lemon cut in two; rinse with cold 
water. 

Dear Outlook : “ Subscriber” who wishes to know 
best means of getting rid of “ fish-moths” should 
use pyrethrum. This is a poison to insects, but is 
harmless to man or domestic animals. The pyre- 
thrum should be got perfectly fresh, or, at least, in 
unbroken packages. The insect-killing element in 
it is a volatile oil which soon disappears if the pow- 
der is kept in open or loosely closed cans, as is some- 
times done in drug-stores. The powder should never 
be bought from a supply kept in bulk by the drug- 
gist. A brand of pyrethrum known as Buhach can 
be got in small (quarter-pound to one pound) sealed 
packages. Sprinkle the powder freely in the places 
infested by the insects. V. L. K. 


Plumbers’ Licenses 

It is sometimes difficult for a housekeeper 
to realize that the passage of a particular law 
is of vital interest in the home. Doubtless 
few women paid any attention to the passage 
of the bill which will require plumbers to ob- 
tain licenses, and yet the passage of that bill in 
New York marked an advance in civilization. 
This law has been fairly well carried out. 
Recently seven plumbers were prosecuted by 
the Building Department for working without 
a license. It is as important to householders 
that the plumber should be educated in the 
requirements of his business as that the doc- 
tor should be educated in the requirements of 
his profession. Women employing plumbers 
should see to it that they are men who 
have passed the necessary examination in 
order to secure a license. The carrying out of 
a law depends almost wholly on the standards 
of the people for whose benefit the law was 
passed. 


study this lesson? 


Teacher—Did you 
Teacher— Well, 


Pupil—I looked over it. 


hereafter just lower your gaze a little.—PA:/- 
adelphia Record. 
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For the Little People 


Two Little Boys 
By F. R. Batchelder 


A little bad boy with a little cross face 
Came slowly downstairs in the morning; 
Of fun or good nature he showed not a trace; 
He fretted and cried without warning. 
He’d not touch his breakfast, he’d not go and 
_ play; 
If you spoke, he just answered by snarling; 
He teased his pet kitty; and all the long day 
He really was “ nobody’s darling.” 


A little good boy with a little bright face 
Came down in the morning-time, singing, 
And indoors and out, and all over the place, 
His laughter and music went ringing. 
He ran grandpa’s errands ; his orange he shared 
With Sue; and he found mamma’s thimble ; 
To do what was asked he seemed always pre- 
pared, 
And in doing it equally nimble. 


These two little boys, who are wholly unlike, 

Though they live in one house, are not 
brothers ; 

That good little lad and that bad little tyke 
Have not two kind fathers and mothers. 

But there are ¢wo tempers to only one doy, 
And one is indeed such a sad one 

That when with the good one he brings us all 


joy, 
We ask, “ Has he rea//y a bad one ?” 
How Rollo Camped Out 
By Alix Thorn 


It was really too bad that Cousin Helen 
should bring Dolly an eight-months-old fox- 
terrier puppy the very day before the family 
were to start for the Adirondacks. 

“ He’s a dear little thing,” said mamma, 
“but who will take care of him while we are 
gone ?” 

Dolly’s big brown eyes looked anxious] 
down at the small brown and white bunc 
_ cuddled up in her arms; she loved him already. 

“ Why,” answered papa, “ take him with us, 
of course; he’ll enjoy the camping as much as 
any one.” 

So it happened that early the next mornin 
a very happy little girl holding a very excit 
puppy might have been seen rushing along 
towards the mountains as fast as the train could 
carry them. All the passengers were much 

, interested in their funny little traveling com- 
panion, whose bright eyes seemed to see every- 
thing at once. 

“What is his name?” asked a wise little 
girl who had left her own seat to pet the dog. 

“ He hasn’t any name,” replied Dolly, sadly ; 
“we couldn’t think of any just right.” 

“ How dreadful! What would you do if he 
got lost ?” said the little visitor. 

“I don’t know,” answered Dolly; “but I 
sha’n’t let him get lost, and as soon as we get 
to camp he will be named.” 

Long before the journey came to an end, or 
before they took the funny little steamer that 
carried them to their own landing, a tired dog 
had decided that he had better make himself 
comfortable and go to sleep, which he did. 

But next morning found him in a new and 
delightful world. Plenty of green grass and 
green trees, a big blue lake close by, and some 
funny log cabins where they were to live for 
four months. What could a dog want be- 
side? 

That same afternoon over came Uncle 
Henry, who was camping farther down the 
lake. 

“ You haven’t named the dog yet ?” inquired 
he. “I'll tell you a good name for him, Dolly. 
He is such a little traveler, why not call him 
Rollo ?” 

Dolly had read several of the “Rollo 
Books,” and was delighted with the name. 
All the family approved, so the puppy was at 
once christened Rollo. 

“TI wish,” said Dolly, “ I do wish that little 
girl I met on the train knew that Rollo was 
named; she was so s’prised that he hadn’t 
been before.” 

The days that followed were very happy 


ones for Dolly and Rollo. They wandered 
through the woods, Rollo running wildly after 
saucy chipmunks, or barking long and loud 
at some queer noise that he didn’t under- 
stand. Pleasant mornings they spent by the 
lake, or took naps in the roomy hammocks 
that swung from the tall trees. The brisk 
mountain air made them both drowsy. In 
the evenings, around the great camp-fire, when 
they sang and told stories, Rollo would lie 
quietly curled up on the fragrant pine needles, 
close to his little mistress, till some suspicious 
crackle or stir would sound in the great woods 
behind them; then off he would scurry to 
investigate these strange goings-on. It was a 
good deal of care for one small dog to have 
the whole forest in charge, but he realized the 
responsibility, and when all was quiet again 
back he would trot, tired and panting, but 
glad to have done his duty. When they first 
arrived, Dolly had felt rather timid, and won- 
dered if there were many fierce bears in the 
woods who might steal up some dark night 
and carry off one of them: but since Rollo was 
such a brave little watchdog she felt perfectly 


safe. 

Swiftly the time passed, and now the winds 
that blew across the lake grew cooler. One 
night Jack Frost stole through the deep woods 
and touched the young maples with his mis- 
chievous fingers, and then the leaves turned 
all red and gold when the sunbeams shone 
hotly on them. The woods were too beautiful 
to leave, but Dolly’s school began in a week, 
and the campers thought of home. The 
morning they were to start Dolly waked bright 
and early, and, as usual, called to Rollo. 
But the dog did not appear. Papa whistled 
repeatedly, but no Rollo came rushing to 
meet them. I think that he had heard them 
say that he must leave his dear woods, the 
little chipmunks, and the bright woodpeckers, 
that were his delight, and that he had decided 
to stay all by himself in the Adirondacks. 
Dolly’s tears fell fast. The neighboring camp- 
ers turned out in a body, and, led by John, the 
guide, searched the woods far and near; for 
the little dog was a general favorite. They 
called by the lake, they visited the other 
camps, but heard no answering bark. And 
though they waited until the next day, hoping 
to find some trace of him, they were at last 
obliged to ride away without merry little Rollo. 
All the family felt very sorrowful, but Dolly 
was heartbroken; she felt sure that she would 
never see her pet again. 

School began, and off went Dolly, but I am 
afraid that she spent much of her time think- 
ing of Rollo. The tears would fill her eyes 
whenever she saw a fox-terrier in some yard, or 
guarding a piazza. “ Rollo was much prettier,” 
she ‘would whisper very softly to herself. 

One morning, a week later, the expressman 
stopped at Dolly’s house, and, lifting out a 
box, put it upon the piazza. He smiled as he 
rang the door-bell. Papa came to the door. 
“Dolly! Dolly!” called he, “come here. I 
want you to see this box.” Out ran the little 
girl,and this is what she read on a card nailed 
on one of the slats: | 

“My name is Rollo. I am going to a little 
girl in Hartford, Conn. Please, Mr. Express- 
man, don’t let me starve.” 

Papa wrenched off the cover, out jumped a 
crazy little dog, and Rollo was clasped in his 
mistress’s arms. The letter that came from 
the guide that afternoon explained it all, and 
this is what he wrote to Dolly: 


Dear Miss Dolly: Two mornings ago as I was 
goin to the lake I passed you folks old camp and 
hearin a sort of odd noise I stopped to see what 
twas. This ere little dog was standin close to the 
door whinin and whinin. He was lookin up his 
folks, and I guess he couldent find em. He was 
glad enough to see me, and after feedin him well I 
did him up in a box and sent him to you. He didnt 
tell me where he had ben all this time, he knows 
you better P’raps you can find out. 

Your Obedient servant, 
JOHN FILLEEN, guide. 


Said Dolly: “I don’t much care where you 
were, now I have you back, Rollo, dear.” 


Making the Best of It 
By L. E. Chittenden 


When grandma came into the nursery she 
saw Ted staring out of the window with a 
scowl on his forehead. Mary Esther was lying 
stretched out on the floor, drumming her heels 
up and down, and Dick was pulling the cat’s 
tail. 

“ What the trouble, Teddy ?” she asked, sit- 
ting down in her chair and beginning her knit- 


ting. 

“Oh, this rain is such a bother!” said Ted. 
“T was going over to John’s to make a bird- 
house, and I took my tools over last night to 
have ’em there, and now I can’t go because 
I’ve got a cold, and it rains.” 

“TI saw a carpenter making a mud house 
the other morning without tools,” began grand- 
ma; and the three children came over and 
clustered around her chair. 

“ And that wasn’t all,” she went on; “he 
had no arms, and he made it with his head. 

“He acted very oddly, too,” said grandma, 
lifting Dick up on her lap. “ First, he rubbed 
his floor in, and he sang a funny little song as 
he did it. Then he went off for more mud. 
When he got back, he walked in every direc- 
tion but the right one, and I thought he had 
lost his way; but I really think he wanted to 
make me stop watching him, for he finally got 
there, and he went on building, always singing 
his queer little song. After his pile of mud 
was large enough, he pressed his head against 
one énd until he had boreda little round room 
in it. I thought it must be hard work; but he 
always sang, and seemed determined to make 
the best of it.” 

“ Where #s his house ?” asked Dick. 

“Out in the roof of the back porch,” said 
grandma, so they all scampered off to find it. 

“Oh, yes!” said Ted, pointing up in one 
corner. “There it is. It’s a mud-dauber’s 


“ It’s a wops’s, I think,” said Dick. 

“ Well, a mud-dauber is a wasp,” said Ted, 
laughing. “ That’s built better than I could 
do with tools,” went on Ted. “I believe I'll 
make the best of it, too.” 

So, when grandma saw them again, Ted was 
mending Mary Esther’s doll’s head, which had 
waited a long time for her glue medicine; 
Mary Esther was sewing on her doll’s quilt, 
and Dick was rubbing up the nickel parts of 
their bicycle; and they sang so hard and 
worked so steadily that when the dinner-bell 
rang they were surprised to find the rain all 
stopped and the sun shining. 


The Lion’s Resentment 


In the menagerie at Central Park are two 
big lions. Most of the time they lie drowsil 
on the bottom of the cage. They do not look . 
at all fierce, nor do they suggest the title so 
often applied to them, of king of the forest. 
Recently a gentleman viewing the animals 
desired to see them roused and angry, or he 
wished the small children present to see them 
when they were not drowsy. He took from 
his pocket a white handkerchief with a red 


‘border and flirted it in the face of the lion 


lying nearest the bars. The lion, whose eyes 
were only half open, and who looked as quiet 
as a sleepy kitten, sprang to his feet with a 
roar that shook the building, caught the hand- 
kerchief from the gentleman’s hand, and tore 
it into shreds. He proved that he would not 
endure familiarity. The children fled in terror, 
and doubtless in the future will prefer to see 
the lions sleepy. 


Queer Arithmetic 


When a camel can rest 
In a songSparrow’s nest 
And an elephant roost in a tree, 
When oysters can fly, 
And cookies can cry, 
And the North Pole can cipher 
and multiply. 
Then two times one will make three. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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Correspondence 


Government by Injunction * 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Government by injunction—or, rather, injunction 
by the government—is a large subject ; and I think 
your two editorials and Mr. A. L. Smith’s letter do 
not cover it. 

Your apprehensions on the political side 1 can 
understand. With the pendulum swinging for thirty- 
odd years always towards National hegemony, till 
men are wondering where it will stop, all thinking 
Americans scrutinize every fresh claim or novel ap- 
plication of Federal power with that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. I do not share those 
anxieties, though, because they seem to me to rest 
on incomplete views. 

1. First, with a persistency comprehensible in the 
Bryanite press, but odd in Mr. Smith and The 
Outlook, both he and you stick to it that the United 
States in the Debs case stood upon the Anti-Trust 
Law; and you comment on the irony of fate by 
which, out of this very law, the wicked corporations 
at whom it was aimed have forged a new weapon. 
All this was only half true at any time, and since the 
Supreme Court decision is no longer true at all. 
The Circuit Court did base its decision chiefty on 
the Anti-Trust Law, but Attorney-General Olney 
always went beyond it, and the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly ignored it, saying : 

** We enter into no examination of the Act of July 
2, 1290, upon which the Circuit Court relied mainly 
to sustain its jurisdiction. It must not be under- 
stood from this that we dissent from the conclusions 
of the Court in reference to the scope of the Act, but 
simply that we prefer to rest our judgment on the 
broader ground which has been discussed in this 
opinion, believing it of importance that the prin- 
ciples underlying it should be fully stated and 
affirmed.”’ 

How, in the face of this, the case can be set back 
on the narrow basis of the Anti-Trust Law, passes me. 

2. But. says your article, embezzlement and shop- 
lifting are injuries to property: why not deal with 
them beforehand by injunction? and thereon you 
enlarge with humor. But this, besides totally mis- 
representing contempt proceedings, ignores another 
main fact about the Debs decision. That was not 
based on mere menace to property, any more than 
on the Anti-Trust Law. It might have been; but 
the Supreme Court, with a largeness most laudable 
in these days of judicial dodging, planted its decree 
on the highest ground—that, irrespective of all pri- 
vate rights involved, the Government had standing 
in court to protect the public interests confided to it 
by the Constitution. 

3. This doctrine is not new law. It was invoked 
in the San Jacinto Tin case, and notably in the great 
Bell Telephone case, where the Government, with 
not a dollar at stake, stood successfully on its inher- 
ent right to protect the people from a fraudulent 
patent. The novelty lay in the extraordinary state 
of things to which the law was applied. Our law is 
a growth, which will stop growing only when we do ; 
and equity 1s the growing side. Recent advances in 
the law—estoppel, assumpsit ex eguo et bono, recog- 
nition of quasi-contracts, making an insolvent’s prop- 
erty a trust fund for his creditors, suppression of 
trade imitations—are all simply extensions of equity 
principles. The great strike faced us with a condi- 
tion neyer before realized in its full vastness—the 
absolute interdependence of all parts of our Nation. 
To paralyze the central ganglion at Chicago for a 
single week meant convulsions clear to the extremi- 
ties of the land. In such a case, legal precedents 
limiting injunctions to menaces against property 
were no longer in point. Interests of incalculable 
magnitude were threatened, and the law declined to 
halt because those interests had not theretofore been 
classified or defined as property. Property or no 
property, they were va/ue, and the United States 
had charge of them. That was all—and enough. 

4. Well, what danger is there ahead? You and 
Mr. Smith at least present nothing alarming. He 
will find that the Nationa! courts are able to turn 
the big public wheels and the little private ones at 
once. Your fear of vesting such power in a single 
judge is more serious, and not disposed of by the 
high character of our Federal judges. They do 
average high, but we shall always have some poor 
ones, and the chain may be tested at a weak link. 
But the hearing on contempt proceedings is no 
pro forma affair; and the notion that a judge 
resents a disobedience as a personal affront, and 
avenges it in anger by arbitrary imprisonment, could 
hardly be wider of the mark. Anyhow, the easy rem- 
edy would be to have the contempt dealt with by a 
judge other than the one who issued the injunction. 

5. Again, where contempt of court and crime co- 
exist in the same act, many insist that the case must 
be left to the criminal law alone. How does that 
follow? If there are two offenses, why not two pun- 
ishments? Let gentlemen setting out to commit 


1 See editorial on page 1135. 


crimes select crimes not mixed up with injunction 
business. Surely it is a quaint excuse that the con- 
tempt is drowned in its own criminality! Now, 
suppose further that the crime is, as usual,a Stale 
offense, while the court disobeyed is a Federal court : 
how then ? 

The Debs injunction proved an immense power, 
and broke the strike when all else failed. But it did 
this by calling on good citizens, in their law’s 
name, to come out from the anarchists—and they 
came out. That is why I, for one, do not fear the 
turning on of this Niagara. Surely, if by warning, 
by prevention, by appeal to the law-abiding of the 
common people, we can achieve order as well as by 
force and punishment, is it not the better alternative, 
the more humane, the more modern, the more Chris- 
tian, the more advanced, the more consonant with 
those who 


... doubt not through the ages one increasing 


urpose runs, 
had the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns? 
FRANK RUDD, 


Counselor at Law. 
New York. 


Judaism and Christianity 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. Abbott’s sermon on Christ and his School- 
masters, published in The Outlook of November 7, 
there occur two statements that have arrested my 
attention and have caused me to desire further infor- 
mation. The first is that “the early primitive Chris- 
tianity was Judaism transformed—but still Juda- 
ism.” By “early primitive Christianity ” are we to 
understand the Christianity of Peter and John and 
Paul? for I know of no way of determining what 
Christianity was other than as interpreted in the 
lives of representative men. And by Judaism are we 
to understand the Judaism of Samuel and Isaiah, or 
that of Annas and Caiaphas? for there are funda- 
mental differences in the conceptions of these repre- 
sentatives of that cult. In explanatiun of the state- 
ment quoted above, Dr. Abbott says: “ To a very 
large extent the Christianity of the early Church was 
a Christianity of obedience to law.” Then, after 
calling attention to the three pivotal words which 
gave individuality to the Greek, the Roman, and 
Hebrew worlds, the speaker goes on to say that each 
as a conception of Christianity is w#christian. Then 
follows the other statement alluded to in my open- 
ing paragraph, that “ there is something more impor- 
tant” in Christianity “than obedience to the divine 
laws.” Obedience to divine law is put upon the 
same basis as “ apprehension of intellectual proposi- 
tions,” which is the Greek idea, and “a well-con- 
ceived ecclesiastical order,” which is the Roman, and 
all three are declared unchristian. 

Was primitive Christianity a transformed Juda- 
ism—but still Judaism? A butterfly is a transformed 
grub, but is it still a grub? Jeremiah tells us, in a 
moment of prophetic inspiration: “ But this shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts.” This is called a new covenant, not an old 
covenant transformed, but still the old. Were the 
primitive Christians living in harmony with this new 
covenant? If not, then Pentecost was the most 


meaningless farce in all history. Paul says: “ Old. 


things are passed away: behold all things are be- 
come new.” He tells us that neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision availeth anything, but a new 
creature. Professor Bruce in the January “ Biblical 
World” says: ** The Rabbinical God was simply a 
legislator, the relation between God and man being 
purely legal. Such was the God of Saul the Phar- 
isee. For Paul the Christian all that is changed. 
God the legislator has become God the gracious giver ; 
man the slaving toiler in obedience has become the 
humble, grateful receiver.” If that is not a transfor- 
mation which destroys identity, I know not what is. 

Says Dr. Gordon in his “Christ of ToDay:” 
“The way in which Paul the Pharisee, the passion- 
ate devotee of Judaism, was able to emancipate 
himself, 1s of the highest moment to the modern 
student of the Bible. ... It is indeed wonderful to 
see how the Jewish disciples of Jesus move out from 
under the sovereignty of the Old Testament; ... 
they live in a new and diviner world.” John is so 
much out from under this sovereignty that he can 
only see life as possession. “‘ He that hath the Son 
hath life.” 

I looked in the sermon for a statement of what 
was more important in Christianity than “ obedi- 
ence to the divine laws,” but it was not forthcoming. 
Dr. Abbott says later on: “ It is Christ himself we 
want,” and not a truth about Christ ; and doubtless 
this is made to cover the essentials of Christianity. 
We do want the Christ, and as one reads the modern 
Christological literature, he is almost amused at the 
way in which these literary eagles, flying into the 
very face of the sun, gladly come back and rest their 
weary wings on this enduring crag, the person of 
Christ. We do want the Christ, but we want the 
Christ of the Gospels, and not the Christ of the 


- would ignore it or explain it away. 


we 
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modern Christian consciousness. The Christ of the 
Gospels is an incarnation of the principle of obedi- 
ence to the divine law. It echoes in the words 
spoken when a lad inthe temple. It came out in its 
fullness when John demurred at baptizing so pure a 
soul: “It becometh us to fulfill all righteousness ;’”’ 
and righteousness with Jesus was obedience to the 
Father’s commands. Jesus’ life is scheduled accord- 
ing to a time-card made out by the Father, and his 
only aim is to be at a given point at a given time. 
Knowledge of God and of his Son is eternal life, 
but knowledge is predicated on obedience. It is 
character that evidences truth’s working power, and 
character cannot result till there is obedience to 
divine law. 

Judaism was a slavish obedience to written laws, 
as interpreted by Rabbis, and character-building 
played no part. Christianity is a free choice to obey 
the law written in our hearts with glorified charac- 
ter always as aresultant. “ Give us the Christ” is 
exactly equivalent to “obedience to divine laws,” 
and either is all there is to Christianity. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 

Judaism, the Judaism of Moses and the 
prophets, is obedience to law; Christianity is 
spontaneous life. The one operates on the 
character by forces from without, the other 
by inspiration from within. The one is suc- 
cessive acts of the will; the other is a recon- 
struction of the impulses and desires. The 
one involves a species of compulsion; the 
other is perfect freedom. 


The Advent Season 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your issue of November 28 you have a short edi- 
torial upon “ The Advent Season,” commending the 
usefulness and value of this part of the Church year. 
You imply that the object of this season is simply 
that of a spiritual preparation for the observance of 
Christmas. A glance at the Book of Common 
Prayer shows clearly that the Season of Advent is 
designed also to recall men to the expectation of 
Christ’s second coming to judge the world, and thus 
to keep them mindtul of some of his plainest and 
most solemn declarations. In this, as in many other 
respects, the Episcopal Church stands firmly as de- 
fending the truth as it is in Jesus against those who 
A.S. P. 


Take 


Look out for your physical 
health. Do not lee one Care 
system to get into a debili- 

tated or run-down condition at this season, as 
you thus invite colds, fevers, pneumonia, bron- 
chitis. See that your blood is pure, and to 


make it pure and keep it so, to prevent sick- 
ness and maintain health, take 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Municipal Progress 


New York City was astonished last week by 
the announcement that its Board of Aldermen 
had granted a franchise to what is known as 
“The Consumers’ Fuel Gas Company” to 
supply fuel-gas to its citizens for forty cents 
per thousand cubic feet. The astonishment 
was increased by the fact that the four Alder- 
men who voted against the granting of the 
franchise did so upon the ground that the 
public should own the gas-works. The men 
who took this position—President Jerolomon, 
Alderman Hall (elected by the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs), Alderman Olcott, the leader of 
the anti-Platt Republicans, and Alderman Ware 
—were probably the four best men in the 
Board to give the proposition of municipal 
ownership the standing it deserves in the com- 
munity. One of the reasons these men voted 
against granting the franchise to the Fuel Gas 
Company was the suspicion that money had 
been used in securing the votes. The Alder- 
men who supported the grant seemed deter- 
mined that one particular company should 
secure it, and voted down the proposition to 
offer it for sale at a public auction. It is cer- 
tain that the men in the Board who have the 
worst reputations were the most strenuous 
supporters of the grant. However, there is no 
doubt but that some of the Aldermen who 
voted away the franchise acted in good faith, 
believing that fuel-gas at forty cents a thousand 
would be an immense relief to householders 
who must now pay $1.25 a thousand if they use 
gas for cooking purposes. An examination, 
however, into the terms of the franchise shows 
that the Aldermen who opposed the grant 
took the position which the public interests 
demanded. The gas to be furnished at forty 
cents a thousand has but 350 heat units, while 
illuminating gas has 650. In other words, the 
reduction in the charge for gas would not be 
from $1.25 to 40 cents, but from $1.25 to about 
75 cents. This rate, instead of being remark- 
ably low for fuel-gas, is no more than the cit- 
izens of Wheeling, W. Va., and Cleveland, O., 
pay for illuminating gas. But, more than this, 
there is no reason to assume that this compet- 
ing gas company will long compete with the 
old company. bear city of any size ought to 
have learned by its own bitter experience that 
competing gas companies do not compete, 
and that a new set of useless gas mains simply 
means so much more capital which the public 
must pay interest upon. Ifthe streets of New 
York are again torn up for new gas mains, the 
public should own those mains, and be able, 
like Philadelphia, to buy illuminating gas for 
thirty-seven cents. If this radical remedy is 
not to be tried, then the power of the Legisla- 
ture to reduce the gas rates to a reasonable 
figure ought to be employed in this city, as it 
has been in Cleveland, and a seventy-five-cent 
rate secured for all gas consumers. While 
the recent grant is in the courts, the Legisla- 
ture should act in such a way as to furnish 
real relief to the citizens. 


The Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago 
has organized for a still more aggressive fight 
than that of last year. Not only are thirty- 
four Aldermen to be elected, but a Mayor as 
well. The League hopes to be able to follow 
up its last year’s victory so effectively as to 
make the city’s legislature a trustworthy guard- 
ian of the public interests. The League’s 
programme has but three planks: “1. Honest 
Aldermen. 2. Support and safeguarding of 
the civil service law. 3. Adequate compensa- 
tion for all franchises granted by the Council.” 
A large portion of the League members be- 
lieve in the public ownership and operation of 
public franchises, but the platform confines 
itself to the principle that the public—and not 
the public officials—should receive the full 
market value of the franchises alienated. 
Upon this point, however, the League’s pro- 
gramme is not entirely in the interests of large 
taxpayers. It believes in so limiting the rates 
charged by ae monopolies as to prevent 
extortion from the poor. In this respect 
Chicago is far in advance of New York. The 
charge for gas in the Western metropolis has 
just been reduced from $1.05 per thousand to 
$1, while New York is still paying $1.25. Still 
more important is the difference in favor of 


ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 


the baking powders in the world— cel- 


ebrated for its great 
leavening strength and 
It makes your 
cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 


purity. 


brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Chicago in the matter of street-car fares. 
Last week the “gang” Aldermen barely de- 
feated—by means of an adjournment—the 
passage of an ordinance reducing street-car 


fares to four cents. The difference of one 
cent in street-car fares—as we have often 
pointed out—means half a week’s wages every 
year to the majority of working people. 


A Woman's 


Best Christmas Present 


Something every girl and woman will 
appreciate: a year's subscription to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. The re- 
membrance comes back twelve 
times during a year. 


**It should be taken wherever there is a 
wife to make happy, a mother to honor, a 
sister to please or a daughter to educate.” 


Madison ( Wis.) Meil 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Bits of Fun 


Ted— Why is that man laughing? Ned— 
Because he bought a horse cheap. Ted—And 
what’s the other fellow chuckling over? Ned— 
He sold the horse.— 7 winkles. 

The young man who is anxious to lay the 
world at the feet of the girl he adorés, three 
months after he marries her isn’t willing even 
to lay the carpet.— Yonkers Statesman. 

“It is said we shall all pass away as a tale 
that is told.” “That sounds all right; but 
tales that are told don’t pass away—they are 
forever being told over again.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord. 

“ Aren’t you late in getting home from Sun- 
day-school, Bobby?” “ Well, I guess! There 
was a man there who made an all-day speech, 
and I thought we would never get out.” “ Who 
was he?” “Aw,I forgot his name; but he 
was an escaped missionary.”—/udge. 

Professor lecturing—Oxygen, gentlemen, is 
essential to all animal existence; there could 
be no life without it. Strange to Say, it was 
not discovered until a century ago, when— 
Student— What did they do before it was dis- 
covered, Professor ?— Household Words. 

Tatterdon Torn—Mister, won’t you give me 
the price of a lodgin’? I haven’t slept for six 
days. Benevolent Old Gentleman—Good gra- 
cious! Here’sa dollar. Is it possible such 
destitution exists? Tatterdon Torn—Yes; I 
always sleep at night.—PAiladelphia Record. 

“ Johnny, if you eat all six of these apples 

ou won’t have any appetite for your dinner.” 

tis needless to state that it was Johnny’s 
bachelor uncle who made the remark. No 
man with experience in grocery bills would 
have made such an error. —Indianapolis Jour- 
na. 

“I have here, sir,” said the gentlemanly 
agent, “ Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, in nine- 
teen parts, finely illustrated. It is translated 
by Pope.” “Get out!” said the man with the 
long face; “I wouldn’t read it for a thousand 
dollars. Do you think I am not in earnest in 
belonging to the A. P. A.—/ndianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


A Russian grand duke, one of the Czar’'s 
predecessors, was once the guest of a German 
prince. It was early in the century. In Rus- 
sia the imperial double-headed eagle is to be 
seen everywhere and on everything throughout 
the empire, stamped, painted, embroidered, or 
sculptured. At that period the education of 
grand dukes was somewhat limited. This 
grand duke went out shooting in Germany, 
and, among other things, shot a large bird. 
He asked an experienced huntsman who 
accompanied him what the bird was. “An 
eagle, your highness,” was the answer. The 
grand duke turned on him in an irritated way. 
“ How can it be an eagle,” he asked, “ when it 

‘ has only one head ?”— Argonaut. 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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The Delicate 


Ve TING TAS TIS TOS! 
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unable to operate the ordinary 
form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue, can use the SILENT 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 

reatest ease. The acme of per- 
ection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions to ad- 
just, but is ready for use when the 
needle is threaded. 


The Silent Singer 
has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by examination 
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more room 
able of a greater range o 
any similar device. 


and comparison with similar machines. 
Sold only by 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 


Offices in Every City in the World, 
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$1.50 


Christmas 
Gifts ! 


$1.50 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. By CHar.es ‘2 ROBERTS. 
HAPPY CHILDREN. By 
FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. By ak K. 


THE BOY 


CHILHOWEE BOYS AT COLLEGE. By Saran E. ees 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By Anna Cuapin Ray, author of 


46 E. 14th St., New York 


New Books for Young People 


With 16 illustrations by CHARLES CoPpELAND. 8vo, 


Mrs. Evia FARMAN omer 
of Babyland. With 8 beautiful illustrations in a. 
Prang, and 64 pen-and-ink cuts in text. 4to, cloth —, 


BoLTon. portraits—of Andrew Carnegie, Stephen 
etc. l2mo, $1.50 


TRAM or, ACROSS CANADA. By J. Mac- 
Ete OXLEY. With 16 illustrations by Henry SANDHAM. 8vo, 


RISON. Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


** Half a Dozen Boys.” 18 illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 


8vo, $1 1.50 


Anv of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for our Illustrated Announcement L ist. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO. 


100 Purchase St., Boston 


75c. to $1.50 


Christmas 
Gifts! |. 


75c. to $1.50 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. 
BENEATH THE SEA. 


wane GIBBS, THE YOUNG BOSS. 


DICK. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


46 EB. 14th St., New York 


New Books for Young People 


By. J. MacDonaLp 
Oxtey. With léillustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


By Grorce MANVILLE Fenn. 8 
full-page illustrations by L. J. BripGMAN. &8vo, cloth, $1. 


A book for boys. 
E. W Tcesson. With 11 illustrations by CHARLES CoPpELAND. 


y 
cloth, $1.25 


A story Sie bo 


and girls. By puna Cuapin Ray. 8vo. 
Illustrated by FRANK 


. MERRILL. $1.25 


From the collection of the BroTHERS 
Grimm. Translated by Lucy CRANE. ith colored frontispiece 
and illustrations 4 WALTER CRANE. (Children’s Favorite Classics. ) 
16mo, 342 pp., cloth, 75 cents; &vo, $1. 


WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND —_— | By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With colored frontispi 
illustrations by W. St. Joun Harper. Fav 
Classics.) 233 pp., l6mo, 75 cents; 8vo, $1.25. 
Any of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for our Illustrated Announcement List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


100 Purchase St., Boston 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN FEN 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never n made— 50 


blots—No better working pe 


A regular 82. pen. 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. eel back—i/you want it. Agents Wanted. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 5, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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Wa 
The Companion of the Whole Family. 


The Prospectus of The Companion for 1897 offers 
many brilliant features which will give the paper 
great practical and educational value. 


Papers of Great Horth Ma. Avonew 
° ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. 
Besides a delightful supply of fascinating Stories, Adventures, Serial Stories, Humorous Travel and Sketches, Anecdotes, 
etc., each Volume of THE COMPANION furnishes an unusual number of Articles of exceptional value written by men and 
women at the very forefront of their professions. Below are named a few of the Articles already engaged for 1897. 


THE HABIT OF THRIFT. Andrew Carnegie. 
THE COST OF BECOMING A DOCTOR. Dr. Austin Flint. 
HOW TO TRAIN THE VOICE. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
NURSING AS A CAREER. Dr. William L. Love. 
CLEANING THE METROPOLIS. Col. George E. Waring, Jr. 
THE NEW YORK POLICE FORCE. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
THE REAL MIDSHIPMAN. W. Clark Russell. 
THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. Lady Jeune. 
NEW CURES FOR OLD DISEASES. Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN FRANCE. Max O’Rell. 
BIG AND LITTLE WORLDS. Sir Robert S. Ball. 
AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
HOW LINCOLN EDUCATED HIMSELF. Jesse W. Weik. 
HOW I BECAME AN ARCTIC EXPLORER. Adm’1A. H. Markham, R.N. 
MY EXPERIENCES WITH INDIANS. Hon. Carl Schurz. 


In addition to the twenty-five staff writers THE Companion Contributors number fully two hundred 
of the most famous men and women of both continents, including the most popular writers of fiction 
and some of the most eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians. More than Forty of the 


most popular Artists of the day will prepare illustrations in keeping with the excellence of the Articles 
contributed. 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully 
attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 


700 Large Pages in Each Volume —52 Weeks for $1.75 — Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send ‘it at 
once with name and address and $1.75 will receive 
FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time 
subscription is received till January 1, 1897; 


FREE — Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Double Numbers; 


2 Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 1897, a bea beauti- 
7 colored souvenir. The most costly ‘gift of its 
The Companion has ever offered; Dd7 


And ay Companion 52 Weeks, a full year, ‘to Jan. 1, 1898. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A NATIONAL WEEKLY 
FOR COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


The difference between profit and loss on the 
farm or in the garden is the difference between 
knowing what things to DO and what things 
NOT to do. The man who is a subscriber to 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


has this knowledge at his command. 


a maintains its own Experi- 
The R. N. Y. ment Station, the first 


established in America, where it tries all the 
new seeds and plants, and reports upon them 
frankly and impartially. All live stock, farm 
methods and problems are discussed by the best 
writers of the country. It has made a practical 
study of fertilizers for over 20 years. 

Pm has originated many va- 
The R. N. Y. rieties of vegetables, fruits, 
flowers and grains that are now famous among 
growers and seedsmen. It is full each week of 
practical suggestions. Itis 47 years old, and has 
long been recognized as the leading American 
authority as to all questions affecting the farm. 


subscribers 52 


The R. N. -Y. tc aaa 1,000 pages, 500 


illustrations, at a cost of ONE DOLLAR 

a year. Trial subscription of five weeks for 

cents. Specimen copies sent to applicants. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

407 Pear! Street, New York City. 


Books for the Holidays 


AND FOR ALL 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


Of New York and London 


Issue the following Catalogues: 


COMPLETE PORTRAIT CATA- 


LOGUE. 108 Pages 
Containing over_1,000 titles and 100 portraits. 
Price, cents. 


SELECTED CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE. 64 Pages 


Free on application. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


A questest ulletin of new publications. Illus- 
crated Christenas number. Price, 5 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


Descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet. Containing 
108 pages and 70 illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


Descriptive Illustrated Circular. Free on appli- 
cation. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 36 pages. 
Also Supplement to this containing 8 pages 
descriptive of latest young people’s books 

Free on application. 


| G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


A Course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being 
delivered at Plymout ur Brooklyn. on 
evenings, by Rev. Dr. LYMAN AB 
L men lectures are onciting great interest, and will com- 

the attention of all readers and Bible students. 

We will furnish in pamphlet form com lete reports of 

lecture, together with suggested Bible readings. for 

one dollar. On receipt of price, copies of the lectures 

ady delivered will be mailed at once, postpaid, and 
the rest weekly as they appear. Address 

Miss L. L. WHITLOCK, 145 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


he ~ FOR ATTENDANTS in the care of 
convalescents, elderly little children 
and chronic cases, will continue throughout the winter 
der the of masts cy and 
yeiene Association. ta tot 
"ANNA G. RICHARDSON, between sr 


32 Charles Street, Boston. capital 
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raphy are of the 


works which has ever been put on the mar 


latest works. 


and may be relied 


togravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 1 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


No better edition can be found than this. 


y. The authors of the 


Adams takes Smith Russell. 
theatrical company. 


repared with the 
r. Merrill has taken great pride in 
tradition and worthy of the -. 


ai icnally close acquaintance with those whom they 
incent; A. M Imer, the famous manager, takes 
The combination of authors and su jects 


It is indeed the best iss 


rait and 33 illustrations b 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


COOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES. New edition from new plates, 
with introduction by Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
trations by FRANK T. MERRILL, and vignette title-pages. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, per set, $7.50; 5 vols., half calf, gilt top, per set, $15.00. 


test attention to details. The paper 
ng the illustrations 
these immortal 


With 15 photogravure illus- 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. His own selections, with additions from his 
Reprinted from the revised text of 1889. Edited with biographical 
and critical notes and introductions by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. 
CLARKE. Illustrated with portraits and photographs. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The text has been scrupulously compared with the author’s own revised 
upon as the best, in fact the o 
numerous changes made by the poet have been em 


DON QUIXOTE. By MiGcuvEL pe CERVANTES. Translated with notes and intro- 
duction by JOHN ORMSBy. With wing 
mo, 


readings 
galy, edition of the Selections 1 which the 


LALAUZE. Pho- 
white back, gilt top, 


Mr. Ormsby’s translation stands as the most satisfactory version so far in the market. ; 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ACTORS OF TO-DAY. Edited by F. E. McKay and 
CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. Illustrated with 40 portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


col ae the story of upwards of forty of the brightest stars that have shone in our theat- 
various sketches are well-known writers who 
ortray ; thus, the Edward King, 
ka; Professor Baker, of Harvard, t 

. Thorne, pri and 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York and Boston 


have had ex- 


of 1889, 
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Important Announcement fr 1897 


Four Weekly Illustrated Papers 


so chess 
MORNING STAR ......... 


For the Oldest Scholars 


For the Primary Department 


Edited by J. R. Milller, D.D., Author of ‘ Practical Religion,’’ etc. 
Forward 


An illustrated weekly paper of eight pages, for the oldest scholars. 


School subscri 


Continued stories, 
original throughout ; editorial page by Dr. Miller ; Christian Endeavor Department, etc. 


ons to one address, 50 cents a year. 


The Sabbath-School Visitor 


A four-page illustrated weekly, for the Intermediate grade. 
School subscriptions to one address, per year, weekly, 30 cents; ‘fortnightly, 16 


cents; monthly, 8 cents. 


Beginning with pol 1897, THE VISITOR will be published week/y, but may 


be taken fortnightly or mont 


make-up of THE VISITOR, and a large amount of reading-matter added. 


The Morning Star 


A four-page illustrated weekly. 
School subscriptions to one address, per year, weekly, 15 cents; fortnightly, 8 


cents ; monthly, 4 cents. 


ly, as desired. A very decided change will be made in the 


THE MORNING STAR will also be published as a weeé/y, but may be taken fortnightly 
or monthly, as desired. The paper has been improved, and in all respects is equal to 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR, except that it is half the size. 


The Sunbeam 


A four-page weekly pore 
ress 


School subscriptions, to one ad 


r for very little peo 
, 20 cents a year 


Sample copies will be furhished free upon application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 


each scholar. 


A PREJUDICE 


Is a bad thing, like a cataract on the eye. If you do 

not understand what Socialism is, it would be well to 

inform yourself. Read the AMERICAN FABIAN. 
50 centsa year. 973 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


helpeyes. NOPAIN. Wh 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., Bock 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 
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PROMPT 


ACTION (atone) 


HARPER'S WERKLY CLUB to advertine that important new work, 


LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 


Covers the 
whole world of letters 


30 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLS. NEARLY 20,000 PAGES 


NEARLY 1,000 FULL-PAGE 
AND VIGNETTE 
PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 


as 


A comprehensive survey of all 
their uctions, 


critical essays alone, which have been p 
with the very highest aut 


“THe New TEsTAMENT ”; R. HE 
ANDRE Dymas” (ere) CHARL 
on 


M 
D 
W. D HOWELLS 


TAKE NOTICE 
THE PRICE WILL BE 


ADVANCED 
* Your Opportunity is Now 


writers, speakers, and thinkers, ancient and modern, with 
and with hundreds of elaborate authors 
and great books by leading literary specialists and critics of 


Editor-in-Chief, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


essays on great 
is country and Europe. 


Associate Editors: HAMILTON WRIGHT hry LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE, 
GEORGE H. W AGNER. 


Assisted by an Advisory Council Selected from Yale, Harvard, Colum bia, and leading universities. 
This Great Library is to Literature what the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to the Arts and Sciences 


repared by nearly three hundred leading writers in this 


RTON on DANTE” 
etc. 


country aa Europe, are permanent contributions to contemporary literature by those qualified to speak 
pority, and are worth much more than the entire cost of the thirty — tA 


“Georce Euror”: DR. 


Henry Warp , 
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No Work on Literature of like plan, scope, and magnitude has ever 
before been attempted 


PRICES Weekly Club Members’ 
Priceto Total 


Reg. 
price embers amt. 
per vol. of Club. saved. 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


To Harper’s 
Onl - rice to int uce, pu 

Members y the work in 

the regular uheutenn canvass, which soon begins. 

limited number of introductory sets 

will be distributed, while they last, 

LuB, at a remarka ow mB ee 

(saving you about AF Only 

easy payments not to exceed $5 +t for any sail 


ublication,and a fortion 


: THE LIBRARY is now in course of 
only of the 
rst edition will be distributed ata 


For a Limited : 
RPER’S WEEKLY Number of Sets 


Cloth Edition, $3.00 $1.60 $42.00 
Quarter Russia, 3.50 1.90 48.00 
Half Morocco, 4.00 2.20 5400 


Pull ‘‘ (Extra), 5.50 3.20 69.00 


In order to secure the benefit of the great 
reduction, it is only nece to apply 
promptly throu h Tue Harper’s 
of Crus, membership in which also entitles 
you to six months’ subscription to — 
perR’s WEEKLY or six months’ extensi 


HOW TO ORDER THE LIBRARY 


On receipt of 
WEEKLY 
BRARY), your l be for whichever edition 
you select, and the volumes already issued will 

ou at once—the others to follow at brief intervals. 

g to the extremely low price at which the work is su 
plied to members, the cost of 
the purchaser. 
any case, be sure to state which edition 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND THE 
which is rich, handsome, and will last a lifetime—import- 
ant considerations in a work for 
and study. 
so small A, subscribers will hardly feel ies outlay. /f 
not entirely satisfactory the 
within 10 days and money be prompt. 


to cover fee in Har- 
and $I as first payment on the L- 
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to present subscribers. 


Address al | communications to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB 


Headquarters, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
Manager. 


c. L. BOWMAN, 


By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. New number 


ested people in Mr. Miller’s concise history. 
author describes t 
Europe, and suggests a Balkan Confederation as probably 


claims of these historic States.’ ’’—S 


READY THIS WEEK 


The Story of the Balkan 
States 


of the Nations Series.” 


(47) in “The Sto 
rge 12mo, $1.50; half 


Fully illustrated. 


leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
“Mr. Gladstone’s commendation has already in 
he Balkan Peninsula as the cockpit of 


only true settlement of, tl mutually conflicting 
pectator. 


The Majestic 
Family Cook Book 


NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Bible as Literature. By Prof. Ricuarp G. Mouton, A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D., J. M. Wurron, Ph.D., Prof. Joun F. GeEnuNG, W. E. 
GriFFis, D.D., Prof. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Prof. ALBERT P. CooxK, and others. 
With an introduction by LYMAN Assott, D.D. 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 


The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count Totsrot. 
Prepared for popular use by the author. 


mary of the la 4 work. 
Ed.) 12mo, $1. 


This new book of Tolstoi’s will attract wide attention. It is the scientific 
of his later teachings ; it is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelie 
Collected by Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL, compiler 
18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents; hand-painted, 
gilt edges, $1.25 ; padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges, $1.25. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. 


of “Sunshine for Shut-Ins.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A sum- 
(Authorized 


ntation 
ng world. 


By ADOLPHE GALLIER, Chef of the Majestic 
Hotel, New York. Containing 1,300 selected 
recipes, simplified for the use of housekeep- 
ers, also a few choice bills of fare. 8vo, $2.50. 


lilustrated Christmas number of‘ Notes on New Books,” 
@ Quarterly bulletin of new publications, circulars of 
the Series of the “ Heroes of the Nations” and“ Story 
0f Nations,” sent on application. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Te answering advertisements ap- 


pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


A collection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the en- 


couragement of mot 


Things to Live For. By Rev. J. R. MrLxier, D.D. 


gilt top, $1.00. 


Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering, and sorrow ; and this is per- 
haps largely the secret of the success which he h 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. Edited 
16mo, 275 pp., portrait, gilt top, $1.00. 


by the Rev. J. R. MILLer, D.D. 


as had in reaching so large a ‘public. 


A very helpful and cheering book. Every discouraged mother and wife, every 


glin 


reading this si mp 


girl, every penser to whom defeat seems inevitable, might well t 
affecting biography of a plucky, victorious woman. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


THOFIAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston 


16mo, 271 pp., parti-cloth, 
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Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centr. s of the 
soba, and endorsed and preferred for pri —_ 
and public use by the greatest artists =< 
' scientists. Illnstrated Catalogues mail 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 5. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 


The Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates that there are 


17,500,000 
Boys and Girls 


in the United States between 
the ages of eight and eighteen. 
Several millions of them 


Want 
St. Nicholas 


as a Christmas gift—and mil- 
lions of them would be the bet- 
ter and the happier for receiv- 
ing it. “A year’s subscription 
to St. Wicholas is a liberal edu- 
cation.” Young folks who 
grow up on Micholas get 
a refining influence from it that 
tells on their entire lives. 


Asa 
Christmas 
Gift 


Send us the price 

A' beautiful of a year’s sub- 
Certificate scription ($3.00) 
and and we 

you a beautifu 

Two Numbers certificate with 
Free. the November 

and December 


numbers (the serials begin in them). 
All this you give at Christmas, and 
the numbers for a full year from 
January go direct to the recipient 
—who gets 14 numbers in all. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQ., NEW YORK. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


About People 


—Mr. George Frederick Watts, probably 
the most eminent of living English painters, is 
building a church near Guildford which he 
will adorn with frescoes, while his wife is to 
design the terra-cotta decoration. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Hartzell, who was 
recently elected the Missionary Bishop for 
Africa of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
goes to the Dark Continent as the successor 
of the intrepid William Taylor. Bishop Hart- 
zell has long been well known as Secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society. His efforts in behalf of the colored 
people have been crowned with splendid suc- 
cess. 

—The new Chief Justice of the Court of 
Claims, Judge Charles C. Nott, is a son-in-law 
of the late Mark Hopkins, President of Will- 
iams College. Judge Nott’s father was Pro- 
fessor Joel B. Nott, and his grandfather 
President Eliphalet Nott, of Union College. 
Judge Nott’s service on the bench has been of 
longer duration than that of any Federal judge 
now sitting except Justice Field, of the 
Supreme Court. 

—The late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Benson, will be remembered not only for his 
own gentleness and dignity, but also on ac- 
count of his friendships. That with Mr. Glad- 
stone was emphasized by Dr. Benson’s secur- 
ing for the Prime Minister’s son-in-law, the 
Rev. Dr. Wickham, now Dean Wickham, the 
succession to the Head-Mastership of Welling- 
ton College, of which Dr. Benson had been 
Head Master before his elevation to the Bish- 
opric of Truro. 

—Here are three fresh stories, told by the 
New York “ Tribune,” of the young Queen 
of Holland, illustrative of her outspoken frank- 
ness. When she was told of the atrocities of 
the Duke of Alva and of the cruel policy of 
the Spanish kings towards her country, she 
became indignant, and exclaimed: ‘“ I am very 
angry, and after that the King of Spain must 
never expect that I shall invite him to my 
court.” She speaks out, and fears no one. 
Her frankness has sometimes caused her to 
regret her words. For instance, on one occa- 
sion she was sitting to the painter Josselin de 
Jonge, when she exclaimed to her mother in 
French : “ Mother, this everlasting painter will 
bore me to death!” After a few moments the 
painter stopped, and in the best of French 
said : “ That will do for to-day.” Whenasked 
by the Prince of Wales during her recent visit 
to England how she liked the English people, 
she replied that she was astonished at their 
being so nice and amiable. “I should never 
have thought it from the specimens I have 
seen in Holland ”—a remark that is said to 
have amused the Prince greatly. 


THROAT TROUBLES. To allay the irritation 
that induces coughing, use “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” A simp safe remedy. 


CAUTION! 


ewe view 66 The Benedict” END vinw 


( Trade-Mark) 


Perfect Collar Button 


The demand for this useful 
article has become so universal 
that poor counterfeits have been 
put upon the market. 

Every genuine Benedict Collar 
Button has the name “Benedict” 
and date of patent stamped 
upon it,—“take no other.” 


WATCHES and DIAMONDS 
(Our Specialties) 


Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silverware 


Benedict Brothers 


JEWELERS 
Broadway St. 


SIDE view END view 


What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s ; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


The Stereopticon 
mm has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 
shades clearly on the 
screen. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. Cypoane: 196 


La Salle Bt. Kawneas Crry (Mo.): 415 East 14th St. 
A«OLIs: 23 Wa -hingtop Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


Reduced Prices 


on Dresses 


Cloaks 


We wish to close out our en- 
tire line of Winter suitings and 
cloakings during the next few 
weeks, and in order to do so 
we have made decided reduc- 
tions. In addition to this, we 
have made up a Bargain ‘List 
of sample garments, and are 
offering them at half price — 
some even lower —as we wish 
to close them out without de- 


y- 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, 
were $8 and $10. 
Stylish Dresses, $6, for- 
merly $10 to $18. 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former price, $8 to $12. 
Skirts, $3.75, really worth $6 to $8. 
Capes, $3, reduced from $6. 

Jackets, $3, former price, $6. 

We have also reduced prices on some of our Suitings, 
and are offering several lines of suitings at 65 
per yard, former price 90 cents to $1.15. 
rite to- day for our Winter Catalogue and samples 
of materials. We will mail it to you, together with our 
Bargain’ List of reduced prices. rite now, as these 
garments will undoubtedly be closed out very ‘rapidly. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘* steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new: method which is 
as superior to the steam process as that 

was to the old and crude methods. By 
the new process the Oil is kept free from 
impurities, and does not come in contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor, and causes no 
eructation. 
t 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 
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and Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Lace Scarfs, Fichus,and Collars. 
Chiffon Ruffs and Boas. 
Ostrich Boas and Collarettes. 
PARIS NECKWEAR. 
UMBRELLAS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's 
GLOVES. 


Towels. 


An unquestioned bargain just in ¢ 


; time for Christmas gift buyers: 

A Pairof FINE 
DAMASK 
TOWELS, 


22 x 45 inches in size, with broche 4 
borders in pink, light blue and red ¢ 
with two rows of “herring bone” 
drawn work for 


59 Cents 


—which price covers cost of mailing. § 
Orders promptly filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


That people who have | 
tried different choco-, 
lates prefer 


Matter wuitman’s 
of Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


to all others, It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinet- 
ively pure, 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 34 Ib. tins, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. 


WANAMAKER’S 


Holiday Shoppers will find un- 
matched completeness in the great 
stocks now on sale. It should be 
remembered that the goods are 
fresh—not a piece of Dress Goods, 
Fancy Dress Silks, Upholstery 
Stuffs, Women’s or Men's Cloth- 
ing had been seen in New York 
until this store was opened four 


weeks ago. The same is true of dozens of other stocks. 


Children will be interested in the 


Tableaux of the American Christmas 


and other Holiday attractions that adorn the store. 


JOHN WANASIAKER 


Formerly A. T. STEWART & Co. 
Broadway; Fourth Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets 


NEW YORK 
new pattern— 
Sacred Songs No.1) «tie Mazina: 
By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. in Sterling Silver A 
This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. Inlaid re as 
Moopy and Mr. Sankey in the great meetings held in nia durable 
New York in November and December G teed 25 years. 
iS WITHOUT A RIVAL | as 
_ Contains the latest and best New Songs 5 Times as Solid Silver 
by the Authors. These can be obtained in -h sil ‘ 
no other book. 1s pronounced by many mucn Sliver 4 the cost 
Sie | as in stand- 
JUST THE BOOK you need | ard plate Each article bears 
Pp 
this winter. Do not adopt a book un- 
til you have tried Sacred Songs No. 1 . the trade mark 
$25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. "4 
If your Bookseller does not sell it, send E. STERLING INLAIO FE. 
to the Publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. For sale by 
CMeage House, 215 Ave. 76 Kast Oth St., New York all Jewelers. 
ay” NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden 
Lane. Full line of Sterling Sil- 
ver Novelties, Spoons, Forks, 
e:c., for the holidays. 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN, 


5 
LACE, 
EMBROIDERED, | 
— 
For} 
a 
NEW YORK 
Christmas 
\ 
a 
Taste 
CONS UMF TION 
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The Business World 


eature of the fort- 
night’s financial world 

was the floating—entirely in the home market 
—of a vast amount of State, municipal, and 
railway bonds, and the rapidity with which 
they went into investors’ hands. Government 


cent., but a reserve fund of $1,500,000 has 
accumulated. 


Great Britain Forced 
to Pay 


As an offset to the above 
there has been a strength- 
ening in Egyptian securi- 
ties, and, indeed, a strengthening of the entire 
foreign market, by reason of the decision of the 


bonds also have been in favor, selling at aboutg Court of Appeals at Alexandria. This decis- 


the highest prices of the year. The stock 
market has been disturbed by uncertainty 
about the tariff, and also by perhaps exagger- 
ated importance attached to the Cuban situa- 
tion. The declaration by the Southern Railway 
of a dividend of 1 per cent. on its preferred 
stock was a cheering event. The money market 
continues to reflect the increasing ease of 
loans, the average rate for call money last week 
declining to 1% to 2 per cent., and for time 
loans 2 per cent. for thirty days. The net 
gold in the Treasury has now risen to over 
$132,000,000. Last week’s bank clearings were 
a seventh less than for the week before. 
Clearings for November were the heaviest 
for any month this year except January. 
The London “ Statist,” reviewing the finan- 
cial situation, says that the prospect of 
an influx of gold from the United States 
is less assured, the balance of trade con- 
tinuing to favor America. “ The cheapness 
of money in New York as compared with the 
rates in London also prevents shipments. 
Exchange houses ase making considerable 
profit in selling exchange upon New York to 
pay for produce purchased in Europe, while at 
the same time borrowing money in New York 
to pay their draft. When the balance of trade 
turns, the arbitrage houses will liquidate their 
loans in New York instead of sending the gold. 
The balance of trade will remain in favor of 
the United States much longer than usual.” 


The principal disturbing 
The Ottoman Debt element in the fortnight’s 

financial situation abroad 
has been France’s proposed adjustment of the 
Ottoman debt and its rejection by Russia. 
That France and Russia, supposed to act in 
concert, should not do so, would be sufficient 
to excite wonder; but when, after the loans 
recently floated by the two in common, it is 
seen that a perfect understanding does not 
exist on financial measures, European bond- 
holders have felt somewhat alarmed. Con- 
cerning M. Hanotaux’s proposal to add a 
Russian representative to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Ottoman Debt, the inspired 
St. Petersburg “ Novoe Vremya” says that 
“the policy of Russia is not to support the 
action of the other Powers, but to enforce her 
own will. No matter what massacres of Ar- 
menians or other Christians may occur, the 
isolated action of Russia is a practical reality.” 
With even greater frankness, another inspired 
organ, the “ Viedomosti,” says : 

The French proposal would be dearly bought by 
the sacrifice of Russia’s present exclusive control of 
Constantinople. The lead taken by the late Prince 
Lobanoff has been followed by M. Nelidoff. who has 
succeeded in wiping out every European influence 
in Turkey. With England set aside, the Dreibund 
nowhere, and the Czar lord paramount at the Yildiz 
Kiosk, why should Russia do anything except wait, 
when, instead of venturing upon war, she will be 
able to dispose at her pleasure of all the resources of 
Turkey, garrison the forts of the Dardanelles at will, 
and use the name of the Sultan as Caliph in operat- 
ing upon the Moslems in Egypt and India? 

What makes the proposal of the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs specially significant is 
that the greater portion of the Ottoman Debt is 
held by French syndicates. The surprising 
statement is made that strong support has come 
from Paris for floating a fresh loan of $60,000- 
000, based upon measures of Turkish internal 
reform to be administered by European agents. 
That such measures would be illusory is evi- 
dent to most persons who know Turkey. The 
present European Council controlling the Otto- 
man Debt undertakes the service of all the 
Turkish loans except such as are secured on 
the Egyptian tribute, the loan of 1855 (guar- 
anteed by England and France), the loan of 
1866 (secured on the customs), and the Tum- 
beki loan of 1894. The interest secured by 
the Council has, thus far, been only 1 per 


ion sustains that of the Egyptian Mixed Tni- 
bunal, declaring that the funds ($2,500,000) 
taken from the Egyptian Reserve for the use 
of the Dongola Expedition must be repaid. 
Lord Cromer, the Britlsh Diplomatic Agent 
at Cairo, has therefore informed the Egyptian 
authorities that England will return the funds 
advanced, but the conditions of interest are to 
be settled hereafter. In the London money 
market, however, nervousness still exists, 
owing to the likelihood of a movement of gold 
to India and also to Russia, the latter in con- 
nection with the reform of the Russian cur- 
rency. There is also a large debit from the 
recent large English purchases of our grain 
and provisions. 


’ Since the first of July 
The Wheat Market wheat receipts have been 
over two million bushels 
less than for the same time a year since, but 
the exports (flour included) have been over 
eleven million bushels more than a year ago. 
Exports for last week were heavy, and reached 
4,200,000 bushels from both coasts, against 
3,600,000 bushels last week and 2,400,000 
bushels for the corresponding week last year. 
The heavy shipments from the Pacific coast are 
significant of India’s needs and of a changed 
world-market. If present conditions continue, 
however, we must expect the competition of 
Russia in India as well as in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. Regarding the Indian 
situation, the London “ Daily Financial News ” 
says: 

Russia’s offers to help the famishing ryots (peas- 
ants) are now confessed to be far from disinterested. 
Russian farmers have long been holding their wheat 
for higher prices, and they see in the needs of India 
an opportunity for selling their surplus grain at a 
reasonable profit. There is no need to scorn their 
assistance because it is offered with an eye to busi- 
ness. If the Indian Government can contract with 
Russia to get all the wheat it wants at a fixed price, 
the likelihood of a big speculative advance, based on 
India’s assumed needs, may be discounted, and pro- 
ducers throughout the world will not be induced by 
high prices to increase the acreage under wheat—a 
process that would ultimately lead to over-supply 
and a sharp fall in quotations. This long-headed 
view ot the Russians should commend itself to gen- 
eral acceptance, and we would rather see India sup- 
plied from Russia than left to the mercies of specu- 
lators who have forestalled the markets elsewhere in 
view of Indian necessities. 

Regarding the price of wheat in New York 
“ Bradstreet’s ” says : 

As predicted, the price of spot wheat has touched 
and passed the dollar mark, and it is only fair toadd 
that the strength of the statistical position of the 
cereal is such that “ dollar wheat” is far from being 
an unduly high price. z 
The English Beerbohm report declares that— 


America has seldom held a stronger position as a 
price-maker than she does to-day. She has already 
exported 52,000,000 bushels to Europe out of a maxi- 
mum surplus of 100,000,000 bushels (?), while Europe 
wants at least 72,000,000 bushels more from her. The 
later part of the season 1896-97 is likely to furnish 
even more legitimate grounds for active and buoyant 
markets than the first part. 


Last week, according to 
“ Bradstreet’s,” there were 
381 business failures re- 
ported in the United States—another increase 
as compared with the average in recent 
weeks; 22 more than the previous week, 68 
more than in the like week one year ago, but 
2 less than in the second week of December, 
1894, although 44 more than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1893. As compared with 
the like week in 1892 the increased number of 
failures this week is 83. 

Last week the “Iron 
Age” chronicled the in- 
teresting progress re- 
cently made in the iron industry. On October 


Business Failures 
Increasing 


-CRIPPLE 


1 our active furnaces were 130 in number; on 
November 1, 133; and on December 1, 147. 
The weekly capacity has been increased from 
112,000 tons to 142,000 tons. 


The “Railway Age” 
publishes a summary of 
reports received from 
some two hundred railway companies regard- 
ing the effect on business of the election : 

(l) Has the railway business picked up at all? 
We are compelled to answer, no, it has not. In parts 
of the West and Southwest it has even been dis- 
tinctly worse since election than it was before. 
There has not even been an increase in the little 
local passenger travel. Here and there are isolated 
cases of increased activity ; but, looking at the coun- 
try as a whole, there has been no improvement yet, 
either in travel or traffic. (2) Although there has 
been no increase in traffic, the railway companies as 
a whole have very materially increased their expend- 
itures. in two ways especially, as will be seen clearly 
from the abstracts of reports. There have been many 
increases of shop forces,and a very general tendency 
to purchase more freely. (3) Still more important 
than the above is the number of companies which 
report that they had all plans made for a reduction 
in force in case the election had gone the other way. 
These reports emphasized very strongly the gravity 
of the danger from which the country has been saved. 
(4) The expectation of a revival in the near future 
is almost universal. There is a curious unanimity 
in the expression of a belief that this revival will 
really begin to be felt after the first of January. 
There is also, most cheering of all, an evident belief 
in all directions that this revival will be permanent, 
that is to say, that it will last for several years, at 
least. In conclusion, we would say that the evidences 
of an actual increase in business to-day are more: 
marked than we had expected to find. 


Columbia College rejoices in the fact that 
it has now only $31, to raise before the 
Pearsons Fund can be secured. There is 
plenty of hard work to be done between now 
and January 1, but there is the greatest confi- 
dence that this opportunity will not be allowed 
to slip by. The friends of the College, East 
and West, will certainly rally to its support in 
this emergency. The securing of the Fund 
will mean the opening of a new era in the life: 
of the College. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Railway Business 
Since Election 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HOLDERS or MORTGAGES 
OWNERS REAL ESTATE 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Especially those holding securities negotiated by The 
oliciters’ Loan and Trust Company, Lombard In- 
vestment Company, and The New England Loan " 
Company.) e have special facilities for the collection 
of Mortgages and for the care and sale of Real Estate. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
. YOUR SECURITIES 


DAKIN & WALKER Washinton 
THE WORLD 


has agents all over it who have cashed 


Cheque BankCheques 


for over Twenty Years. Excellent for 
Remitters and Travelers. Circu 
mailed on application. 
AGENCY OF 
THE U. S. CHEQUE BANK, LTD., 
FrepERICK W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


AS A FRIEND A LIFE ANNUITY 


has few equals. Does not desert one in adversity, but is 
steadfast during life; doubling the income of Elderly 
People. Send six cents, in stamps, for Calendar, intro- 
ductory B.G. CARPENTER, 25 Broadway. New York. 


RIPPLE GOLD MINES 


Send stamp for illustrated prospectus of the Santa Rosa 
Gold Mining Co.,a beautiful work free. 
¥. H. PETTINGELLE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The Outlook 


A-Famity-Paber 
New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 189%, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 


The Outlook is a weekly really = Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. he su 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 


sabscrp the for 
subscriptions in United States, C 
Mexico. For all other countries in the P 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 
nges of Address.—When a ch of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances,—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 

sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
per le to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter 

Letters should be : 

THe Out 
Clinton Vall, Astor Place, 
New Yor 


Promotion of Agriculture 


A special meeting of the Committee for the 
Promotion of Agriculture was held at the 
house of the Hon. A. S. Hewitt Wednesday 
afternoon, December 2, at half-past four, Mr. 
Hewitt presiding. The following members of 
the Committee were present: Messrs. Dodge, 
Roberts, Schiff, Powell, Tolman, and Mrs. A. 
B. Comstock. In addition to the Committee 
there were present: Messrs. J. F. Miller, C. C. 
Curtis, Rounds, and Senator F. S. Nixon. 

The object of the meeting was to listen toa 
report by Mr. Powell regarding the work of 
the Committee in Westchester County and 
through the State in the summer and autumn. 

Mr. Powell stated that the great need of 
the present time was a broader system of edu- 
cation and a wider knowledge of agricultural 
development. He advocated the university 
extension plan of instruction carried to rural 
districts in schools of agriculture, particularly 
commending the work done under the Nixon 
Bill in horticultural instruction. What was 
needed, however, was instruction through the 
whole State in agriculture as well as horti- 
culture. 

Mrs. Comstock presented a report regarding 
science teaching in the Normal Schools of the 
State. 

A preamble and resolution was offered by 
Mr. Powell. On motion, duly made and car- 
ried, it was resolved that Messrs. Hewitt, 
Powell, and Tolman be a committee of three, 
with power, to revise the preamble and reso- 
lution, and draft a bill in co-operation with 
Senator Nixon. 

In the absence of further business an ad- 
journment was made, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Wa. H. TOLMAN, 
Secretary. 


Books Received 


ee week ending December ¢ 


B. ARNOLD, CHICAGO 
Arnold's Practical Sabbath-School Commentary on 
the International Lessons, | 
BIBLE LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., BUFFALO 
Long, Elias A. Yea, Sweeter than Honey. 60 cts. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., NEW YORK 
Houghton, Louise Seymour. The Log of the Lady 
rey. 60 cts. 
ELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Robinson, Edith, Penhallow Tales. $1.25. 
Sanborn, Alvan F. Meg MclIntyre’s Raffle, and 
Other Stories. $1.25. 
A Boy’s Book of Rhyme. $l. 
ore Songs 


(Signed) 


Scollard, Clinton. 
Carman, Bliss, and Richard Hovey. 
from Vagabondia. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YO 
Robert C. Dragons and 


$1.50. 
Guerber, H. A. Legends of the Virgin and Christ. 


Ha fe Charles Cuthbert, D.D. The Gospel of the 
$1.25. 
FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
W alecrth, Mrs. J. H. Uncle Scipio. $1.25. 
HENRY FROWDE, NEW YORK 
Bunyan, John. The Pil im’s Progress 
Edmund “Thumb” Edi 
75 cts. to 
& CO., BOST 


White, John Will LL.D. First G 
Book, ams he First Geeek 


ted b 
cited by 


HARVEY B. GREENE, LOWELL 
Rev. B. Pressed Flowers from the 
Ho 


P. B. mADER PRINTING HOUSE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Calendar for 1897 (French). Compiled by C. Ai 


Pettibone 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YOR 
Harper’s Dictionary 14 Literature and An- 
tiquities. Edited b 
Harper’s Round y 
Kelley, J. D. 
Other Sea 
Burgin, G. B. 


he Shid’s and 


Tomalyn’s Quest. $1.25. 
N LANE, NEW YORK 
Davidson, John. New Ballads. $1.50. 
LONGMANS. GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Dubois, Felix. Timbuctoo the Mysterious. Trans- 
lated by Diana White. $3.50. 
CMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Gibbon, Edward. The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the aw Empire. by J. B. 
Bury. Vol I 
Fraser, Mrs. a alladia. $1.25. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Solial, Arthur H. Petite Histoire de Napoléon le 
Grand. 
CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
hak. 4 “elizabeth Ss. Fairy Starlight and the 


a BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK, PHILADELPHIA 
Merrill, William P. Faith Building. 
PRESTON & ROUNDS, PROVIDENCE 
King. Henry M. A Summer Visit of Three Rhode 
Bienden to the Massachusetts Bay in 1651. - 
Janes, Lewis G. Samuel Gorton : The First Sett 
of Warwick, KR. 1. $l. 
Bailev, W. Whitman. Among Rhode Island Wild 
Flowers. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S sous, NEW YORK 


Bronté, Charlotte. Jane E , 
ns’s Pond and Other 


Robert T. Hopkin 
Sketches. $1.25. 

omy , George B. The Strike and Other Poems. 

Harald, H. J. The Know of Life. $1.50. 

Duryea, Ansa p- P. Sir Knight of the Goltien Path- 

a 

Vandam, Kivert D. Undercurrents of the Second 

$2.50. 


NG H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Tyndall, Rev. C.H. Object- Lessons for Children. 


$1.2 
Todd, Rev. D.D. When, How, and By 
Whom 1 “TF Bible Written. 75 cts. 


Wheeler, Everett P. The Duty of the United 

States to American Citizens in Turkey. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., CHICAGO 

Mathews. William, LL.D. Oratory and Orators. 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. Hours with Men 
and Books. (Sold only in sets.) $5. 

Mathews, William, LL.D. Getting On in the 
World. $2.50. 

Reed, Elizabeth A. Primitive Buddhism. $1. 

Taylor, Benjamin F. Songs of Yesterday. $2.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Barrie, J.M. The Little Minister. (Part it) $2. 

Barrie, Sentimental Tommy. (Part lL) $2. 

Bour is, Emile. France Under Louis XIV. (Le 
d Siacle ): I Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. $15. 

Vasari —sF Lives of the Painters. Edited by 
E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 


Vols. sis, 
aret O $1.25. 
Mitchel J. hat Affair, and Other 


Swift, Nancy. Noon. 
REAT, NEW YO 
Gregu, David. D. D. Makers of the Re- 
ic. $1.50 


WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Friedman, J. K. The Luck ky Number. $1.2 
White, Wi iam Allen. The Real —.* BOs. 
A. WHISTON, BOSTON 
Sewall, Frank. The Angel of the State; or. The 
Kinde in the Education of the Citizen : 
A Study of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Swedenborg. 


Stimulating and Nutritious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It supplies just the Eiee same of element (the phosphates) to 
peqedr waste of rain—a food itself, and also 
helps digest food. 


jit’sa 
True Sign 


As the workman 
is known by his 
tools, so the 
housewife is 
known by her 
methods. Near- 
ly a million bril- 
¥ liant housewives 
know the best 
j method of clean- 


. Another million would if they knew 
itsmerits. We're looking for those 
who do not, are you one? If so, 
. simply send us your address and 
you'll soon join the army of wise 
ones. It’s unlike any other silver 


— 
wantity for the asking. Box 
in stamps. Grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


> 


Photography 
Simplified. . 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film or can be 
used with lass plates. 
lens, im rotary set of thre set of three 
stops. 
Priee, Emproved Ho. Bullet, ter pictures 834 = 8% 

inches, 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, .60 

EASTMAN KODAK co. 

Booklet Free. Rochester N. we 


- — 

= 

——— 


| 
| 
IS THE | 
vert ust ) 
— } mg Silverware. 
ELEY 
Picture 
taking 
mprov 
Bullet 
camera is 
the refine- 
ment of 
photo- 
uxury. 
It makes , 
photog- | 
raphy easy 
for-the novice—delightful for everybody. 
Stands 
| 4 — 
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FOREIGN WINTER 


SEASON 
OF 
1897 


The Recreation Department is now ready to furnish for the season of 1897 information and 
printed matter describing any of the Foreign Winter Resorts to OuTLook readers planning to 
spend the winter traveling abroad. This includes all. foreign countries; the resorts of the 
Mediterrranean and the Islands of the Atlantic and Pacific, as well as the Holy Land, India, 
We are glad to furnish we¢hout charge information pertaining 
to routes of travel in and places at which to stay in these foreign winter resorts to any reader of 


Egypt, Africa, Japan, China, etc. 


THE OvTLOoK writing and stating what the proposed trip is to be. 


As the information is gathered 


at great expense by The Outlook Company, we are pleased to have these facilities freely used by 


intending travelers. 


Do not hesitate to write, addressing THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT OF THE OUTLOOK COMPAN Y 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous North 
Shore Limited and other fast trains of the Michi 
Central, the “ Niagara Falls Route,” between af- 
falo and Chicago. in connection with the through 
trains from the East. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara F ae 
or, if time will not permit, can obtain from the car 
window or the platiorm at Falls View the grandest 
and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. 
All day trains stop from five to ten minutes. For 
full information inquire of local ticket agents 

dress W. H. Underwood, General Eas Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo. N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Railroad to Issue Clerical 
Orders 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that for 1897 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 
ordained clergymen in charge of churches located on 
or near its lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. To 
secure these orders clergymen should make applica- 
tion to the nearest ticket agent as soon as possible. 


TRAVEL 


GRAND WINTER CRUISE 


TO 
Bermuda, West Indies, Venezuela, and Mexico 
BY THE AMERICAN S.S. OHIO 


Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897 


For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martini ue, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Port_of Spain, La —— La Guayra, (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, $3 Vera Cruz (Mexico) 

avana, runswick, Ga. ration, 45 days. Price of 
passage, $270 and upward. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 BowLinGc GREEN, New York 


For me Winter BERMU DA 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost unknown. 
Malaria impossible. 


ForWiaterTours INDIES 


30 days’ trip, fitteen Gays | in the tropics. For further par- 
ticulars applyto A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.,A wt 
for c S. S. Co., L’t’d, 39_ Broadway, or 
COOK & SON 261 Broadway, N. Y 


A Trip to Jamaica 
the Queen of West Indian ATT AS LINE 


offers — 4, A ae to persons seeking a vaca- 
tion of Hy duration for health and rest. The trip from 
New York to Jamaica and return can be made in 17 days. 
Send for "illustrated booklet 
PIM, FORW OOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State St.. New York. 


Bermuda 


Florida 


HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
MEAD & BROOKS, Mgrs. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotei opens oe week in 
December. For terme Groulars, etc., addre 
milton, Bermuda 


N.S. HO 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO..39 muda, or N.Y 


WINDSOR HOTEL samiiton, Bermuce 


BRADLEY, Proprietor. 
Pleasant and oanaliee Every attention paid to guests 


California 


CALIFORNIA 


your itinerary EL VENDOME 
your itinerary a 
journ at the beautiful 

Charming winter resort, Cli- 
SAN JOSE compare." tread 


rters for all tourists = he 
reat Lick Observatory; . “matchless ride. Send for 
Alu GEO. 


ustrated souvenir. P. SNELL, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tllustrated book, describing Springs: gent 
request by BARNE Proprieto 


District of Columbia 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
— Ocean to the Ports 

Tex , Georgia, Florida.—Tour- 
ists’ Tickets to all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, Mexico, 
Georgia Florida, Our 64-page 


C.H.Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y 


Tours to the South 


For Old Point Comfort trip Dec. 28, or trip to Florida 
Jan. 20, or to Mexico in February, write for particulars to 


Honeyman’s Private Tours Pin feld, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 21, 18%. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. 8S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


me leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 3 times a week. 
sail. 

The Outlook will furnish full informati 

Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. = 


“THE HAMILTON” 


Washington, D. C. 


A ae —_ and transient hotel, modern in all its 
appointments. Beautifully located. Rates, $2.50and $3.00 
per day. American plan. BALL & POLLARD, Prop’s. 


Florida 
PARK HOUSE 


ful. Situated amidst the 

Lake Maitland, Fla, pine forests and clear- 

water lakes of the most 

picturesque part of Florida. Bishop Whip 
Special rates by the week. CromweE tt B. 


e, reference. 
oskins, Mer. 


PALMETTO HALL MERRITT, FLA.—The 


roomy and comfortable home 
of a physician, on the island edge of Indian River. Two 
or three families of from 4 to 6 persons each, or parties, 


desired as winter boarders. Good hunting and fishing. 
References requested. Address 5S. W. MOORE. 
NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL °% Rockledge, Fla. 


Home like and attractive. Northern hel send nge groves 
Si ARES, Drop xcellent fishing. | for ill. book. 
r, . E. BEMIS, Mer,. 

Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


New Haven, 


“Untouched by the Frost” 
Tropical Florida at 


PUNTA 
GORDA 


The Punta Gorda, on Charlotte Harbor, 
accommodates 300. Opensin December. Tar- 
pon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 feet 
of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the 
season. Forpamphlet address F. H. ABBott, 
Room 23, 131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


White’s Cottage 


J. WHITE Pleasantly located ager the 
rge hotels. airy rooms. Good table. Pure fil- 
tered rain ts, Las erms, $1.50 per day ; $7 to $10 per week. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Wisriae. d family table and 
home comforts. HASSE UTI INE. 


kledge 
FLORIDA 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


One of the best and most favorably known resort hotels — 


in the South, situated 560 feet above sea-level in what is 
acknowledged to be the most healthful section of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. There are_beauti- 
ful rides and drives, and fine hard bicycle roads. There is 
also music day and evening as well as Golf, Tennis, 
ing, and other outdoor sports. Opens Dec. 16th. 
circular and full Resticu ars address C. G. TRUSSELL. 
Manager. New York repepnentative, Fred H. Scofield, 
Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, N. Y. 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class ; 


location 
choice ; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. ‘Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


Annex Open for Guests December 15 


HOTEL OPENS JANUARY 2d, 1897 


All modern apuevennente good roads and drives, 
bicycle paths, quail shooting, etc. For circular and infor- 
mation address F. A A, Budlong. Plaza Hotel, ity, 
or wM, E. D . Thomasville, ‘Ga. 


New Jersey 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE MISSES BRODRICK 


Clifton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
PRIVATE BOARD Lakewood, N. J. 


FOREST LODGE 


** Will make special rates until January” 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Lakewood, N. J. 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. kh C. ye 


| 
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New Jersey 


WHY GO SOUTH ? 
There is within 58 miles of New York 


AW IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Finest Winter Hotel in the wee 


The Lakewood Hotel tne rine 


one-third of a — he extent, inclosed in glass 
and with tropical p 


Special Sates the Week 


Music Daily in Sun Parlors 


T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Of Orizntal Hotel, Manhattan Beach. 


THE TOWERS 


opp. Laurel House. Select family home, with all 
ern improvements; moderate prices. M. A. NOWLA 


Winans’ Cottag 


Rates moderate. Write A. H. WHIRNSs Box 72. 


Fourth and 
a Avene, 


New York City 


New York 


Residents af this city—our readers—are 
going there all the time. On your next 
visit try the tempting table and admira- 
ble service of the 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. 16th Street and Irvin ag Fis Place ce fone block 
east of Union Sq.), NE 

American Plan; $3.50 per aan and up 

Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 

pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The as of a first- 

come Hotel. Elevator, electric be steam. heat, sun- 

perk or, and on the roof.’ Suites with bath. 
assage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 

New Turkish, Russian, and Sulphur-Water bat 

tonic air, Saratoga Spring waters, and winter sports. 

Open all the year. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA 


a. rooms; mountain views: table and service equal 
to the best. Rates per week, $10.00, $15.00; per day,$ 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH ? 


If so, for health, pleasure, and comf to Pin 
Valin 


Those desiring to escape the rigors of the climate North 
will find a mild, dry climate at Southern Pines, we C., the 
heart of the long-leafed pine section of America 


The elevation is 600 feet above sea-level, the hi 
point in the turpentine long-leafed pine belt, delightfal 
climate, within the influence of the Gulf Stream, with al 
the sdyensage® of resorts further South and free ‘T.. 
many disadvantages ; it is the place the tourist and health 
seeker will appreciate. 


Piney Woods Inn, an ecognat new hotel, is now open. 
The Route accommodates guests, has all modern 
veniences, sanitary plumbing, electric lights, call bells, 
wae verandas, sun parlors, steam heat, &c.; in fact, 

dey Woods Inn has been fitted up that gees may en- 
joy 
prices. 


Piney Woods inn is e reached by the Seaboard Air Line 
For terms, &c., ad 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S 
==" SANITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK (NEAR READING), PA. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. | 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. 
by, week. Electric lights: BUSCH Prop 


Pines—Pines—Pines—Pines 
AIKEN, 


TheHi ghiand Park 


Opens December Ist. high-class winter resort, a 

modating 300. Driest cleat east of the Rockies. Plenty 
of suns oy Purest water. ~ ox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Write for book. season manage- 
ment of PRIEST & AGER, ¢ 


Good accommodations for 
Summerville, S.C. select boarders. New house; 
sunny rooms; fine location amid the pines. Private fam- 
ily. Good references if required. Mrs. J. L. Becxerr. 


Virginia 


(LDP omnTCOMFORT, V A. 


An ideal resort for those in search of 
health or pleasure. The 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


with its many recent improvements, now offers 
more homelike comforts and greater social 
attractions than ever. 

Terms, $3 and upwards per day. Circulars 
at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


F.N. PIKE, Prop. A.C. PIKE, M’g’r. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

SHOPPING done at any New York store and lowest 
market prices obtained. Samples sent, goods matched, 
and styles given without charge to purchaser. Peculiar 
advantages for buying all kinds of mere 
references given. Address Mrs. M. W. WIGHT 
139 West 4ist St., New York. 


FOR WINTER OR LONGER—Desirable new 
apartment, 7 rooms, furnished if desired. Famil ly leaving 
ew York wishes tosublet. Call or address 351 West En 
Ave., cor. 82d St., west. 


A COMFORTABLE WINTER HOME for 
Northerners. Open warm hall; sunny rooms; 
Northern cooking. Address NORTH "CAR LINA, 
No. 2,321, this office. 


YOUNG MAN, Princeton graduate, desires tutoring 
in New York City. College preparatory or other work. 
Good references. D., No. 2.277, care The Outlook. 


MILLER Lamps Are 


Beautiful, Delightful to use, Safe, 


No other so Good, See them. Buy them 
for house, store, club, church, etc., and for 
GIFTS—Wedding and Holiday. 

ma t catalogue 

MILLER Bicscle Lanterns are THE BEST. 

Our Fine Brass and Onyx Tables are Beautiful. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


38 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
G@” For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater, 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open | to women. 
Second term te ebruary 3, 1897. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 


Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


| SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oidest and best known in ¥. Ss. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


13 and 15 West 86th St., New York City. From Kindergar- 
ten through College Preparatory. Home and Chaperonage 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York 


— rtment of Domestic Science 
Teachers (a) teachers of 

aos ing and sewing im elementary an 
Co llege secondary grades; (3) | of domes- 
tic science and art in manual trainin industria! 
schools. Candidates must have had 6 aT hi school 
course, and ccllege tratning is desirable. Sent or circu- 
lar of information and Wo etin. 


L. Hervey, President. 
California 
COLLEGE, Claremon 
ollege courses leading to degrees B.A. 


.S. Degrees rec ized by Us ve 
from Los Angeles. An _k— , course. paratory 


school g for all institutions connected with the 
College. Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 
Connecticut 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “2% 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern mh. 
Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
hs ratory Courses. Thirteenth year. 


, WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


City advantages for culture and . - 
perienced teachers. Miss Sara J. Pi es Pria. 


oLp TYME, Boxwood School for Giris 


in and Music 
RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD 


twelve. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS” 


Boarding and Day Pupils. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s 
method of mind-training. Prepares for college. Winter 
term opens: Jan. 7th, 1897. 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE Devan, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. Gite, Presipent 


New Jersey 


Training School for Nurses. Applications 
for admission to March 97 class 7 now be considered. 
Probationers admitted after Jan. 1, ’ Address Su PERIN- 
TENDENT, Elizabeth General Hospital. Elizabeth, N. f. 


New York 


ST. JOHN’s SCHOOL 
(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A select Military Boarding School, under the visi- 


‘tation of the War De ment, and the Board of 


Regents of the University of the Stateof New York. 
President, Bisnor F.D.HUN TINGTON,S.T.D. 
Superintendent, Cot.WM.VERBECK,N.G.N.Y. 
Chaplain, Rev. A. C. CLARKE. 

Commandant, Lizut.J. K. THOMPSON,U:S.A. 
Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For informa- 
tion apply to Superintendent. 


T. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Sad year Reters to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Hamilton .L.H.D. 
Tue PrInciPALs, Sing-Sing-on- Hudson, N. ¥. 


MacFarland, S.B., L. W. Arnold, A.B., Principa.s. 
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